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INTRODUCTION 


Originally this work was submitted as a thesis in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the master’s degree at the 
School of Education of Rutgers University. Especially grate- 
ful acknowledgement is made to Dr. Zora Klain, Professor of 
Education of the New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, and faculty advisor to the writer over a period close 
to four years, to whom he has had occasion too numerous for 
mention, to seek advice and counsel. The writer is greatly 
indebted to Dr. Clarence E. Partch, Dean of the School of 
Education, and to Associate Professors, Albert E. F. Schaffle, 
Assistant Dean, Ernest C. Witham, and Dr. Daniel G. Prescott, 
all of the School of Education, Rutgers University, for kindly 
criticism and suggestion. Cordial recognition is extended to 
Dr. Guernsey R. Borst of the Rutgers Summer Session, and 
Arthur M. Hopper, A.M., of the department of Industrial 
Arts, Rutgers University. 

All of these however are absolved of any responsibility for 
errors or inaccuracies which may appear within the pages of 
the work, and for which the writer alone cheerfully accepts full 
responsibility. 

The thesis is based upon a belief of the writer that too little 
is known of the beginnings of education in New Jersey by the 
average person, and of the sources from which it sprang. In 
1895 David Murray, Ph.D., professor at Rutgers College wrote 
an excellent survey of all education in New Jersey until that 
time. In 1910 Dr. William H. Kilpatrick published his work 
on the Dutch Schools of New Netherlands. In 1918 Dr. 
Thomas Woody of the University of Pennsylvania published 
his complete work on the early Quakers of New Jersey. With 
the exception of the writers of general works, these represent 
the chief contributions. . 
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Of all these including the works of general history the 
writer has freely helped himself in attempt to give the reader 
a somewhat hazy, to be sure, picture of the education of New 
Jersey in the 17th century. Anyone who has inquired into the 
field of New Jersey history, no matter what the phase, can not 
but feel grateful to the New Jersey Historical Society, and to 
its past secretaries William A. Whitehead, and William Nelson 
and its present one A. Van Doren Honeyman. Through the 
Society, historical inquiry has been possible, made easy. 

The writer takes this opportunity to thank the following who 
have directly or indirectly assisted the author in the writing 
of his manuscript. Dr. W. H. S. Demarest, President of the 
Rutgers Theological Seminary, Rev. Dr. W. Northey Jones, 
Rector of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church of Perth Amboy, Miss 
Ann Bodler and Miss Nancy M. Thompson of the Newark 
State Normal School, Mrs. J. Virgil Shull of Perth Amboy, 
George S. Osborn, A.M., Librarian of Rutgers University, and 
Miss Marion Cushman of the Department of N. J. History, 
Rutgers University, to the Library of the Rutgers Theological 
Seminary, to Edith M. Crowell and her assistant of the Perth 
Amboy Public Library, the New York Public Library, the 
Newark Public Library, Mr. F. A. Westervelt, historian and 
the Hackensack Historical Society, to Mr. John J. Quinn, 
President, and the Board of Education of Perth Amboy, Sup’t 
Emeritus Samuel E. Shull, and present Sup’t. Dr. William C. 
McGinnis of the public schools Perth Amboy, Judge Harold E. 
Pickersgill, historian and the members of the Perth Amboy 
Historical Society, Miss Helen M. Pfeiffer and Mrs. Asher F. 
Fitz-Randolph of Woodbridge, the Red Bank Public Library 
and city clerks of Woodbridge, and Perth Amboy. 

Lastly a word of thanks is extended to the graduate and con- 
_ temporary students of education at Rutgers who have at all 
times been generous with helpful criticisms and suggestions. 

R. B. A., 1931. 


A Fragmentary Story of New 
Jersey Education in the 1600's 


CHAPTER I 


DUTCH INFLUENCE IN THE EDUCATION OF 
EAST NEW JERSEY 


HOLLAND SUPREME ON THE SEA—EUROPE IS STABLE ENOUGH 
FOR TRADE—DUTCH LEAD ENGLAND IN THE NORTH SEA— 
HOLLAND OWNS MOST SHIPS 


_ European Affairs 1590-1650. 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century and the beginning 
of the ‘piratical and warlike seventeenth century” the Nether- 
lands had clearly established its right to be called the leading 
maritime and commercial power of the world. Spain and Portu- 
gal, erstwhile rivals of the Netherlands, were commencing to 
fade in importance. England, sea power of an earlier and of a 
later day, was then convulsed with the diseases of civil, 
political, and religious strife within her borders. The rest of 
Europe although involved in the frequent wars of the period, 
yet was generally stable enough to permit of exchanges of 
goods with the Netherlands, but too disturbed to produce a 
worthy rival. Fisheries of the North Sea were entirely in the 
bands of the Dutch who sold their catches to all of Europe, 
including England. Trade in timber, tobacco, and fish with 
the Americas depended greatly upon the swift sailing Dutch 





1Indust. & Comm’l. Geog. J. Russell Smith, Pg. 855. 
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merchantmen, while exchanges in the far east and the Orient 
in silks and spices were fast becoming a monopoly of the 
Dutch. It has been said of the period from 1620-1650 that 
sixteen of the twenty thousand ships of Europe, belonged ex- 
clusively to the Dutch. Amsterdam, the leading city of the 
Netherlands, was the foremost port of the day,’ and more im- 
portant than London, Lisbon or Paris. Here, came the mer- 
chants of all Europe, and a steady stream of vessels ran in 
and out daily to discharge cargoes on the wharves, and to 
reload with commodities destined for foreign ports. 


WEST INDIA COMPANY FORMED 


From this interchange of commodities, a great golden resi- 
due was deposited day after day in the coffers of the merchants 
of Amsterdam, and the continuance and increasing tide of 
trade commenced to create capital faster than that small 
country was able to provide opportunities at home for invest- 
ment. The mounting surplus of capital finally reachéd the 
point where the interest rates began dropping. At this point 
Dutch capitalists took advantage of the favorable money sit- 
uation to incorporate the Dutch West India Company. This, 
company, they formed for the purpose of planting colonies, 
and engaging in trade in America. Dutch ambitions in 
America were economic. | 


CHARTER VERY BROAD IN SCOPE——DIRECTOR HAS GREAT POWER 


New Netherlands Established. 

It was the ‘age of great monopolies’ and grasping charters’ 
said Brodhead, the famous historian of early New York, in 
speaking of the times (1621) when the West India Company 
received its charter from the States General of the United 


"Ibid 856. 
*History of the State of N. Y. Brodhead, J. R. Vol. 1, pg. 134. 
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Netherlands, the ruling legislative body of that country. In 
this respect the charter of the West India Company, which 
listed the obligations of the Company to its colonists and vice 
versa was in harmony with the age. Powers granted the Com- 
pany by the States General were very broad.* What powers 
of state were not specifically implied in the charter of New 
Netherlands, the conditions on distant Manhattan Island, 
made easy for the colony director to usurp under the name of 
expediency, so that the Company executive was possessed of 
unusual authority to act at all times.’ 


DUTCH IN NEW NETHERLANDS 1614 


A small trading post of the Dutch which had been carrying 
on a profitable trade in furs with the Indians on Manhattan 
Island since 1614 was now being increased by more arrivals, 
so that by 1623° thirty families were settled in rude log huts 
on the east bank of the Hudson. However, within the next 
five years, the officials of the West India Company learned 
the business of supporting a slow growing, non-dividend yield- 
ing investment, for the settlement of New Amsterdam was 
both. From 1626" to 1644 the losses sustained by the West 
India Company in New Netherlands aggregated 550,000° 
guilders and the Company seriously considered abandoning the 
project. 


NEW ENGLAND GROWING—VIRGINIA GROWING 


Away to the northeast the English colonies were growing 
rapidly in numbers, and expanding not only northward and 
westward, but significantly southward as well. To the south 


‘Ibid pg. 136. 

5Freedoms and Exemptions, Dutch West India Co. O’Callaghan, 
E. B. Pg. 4, History of New Netherlands, Vol. I. 

6Pg. 2. Op. Cit. Brodhead, pg. 136. 

THolland Doc. II, pg. 153. 

8A Guilder is equivalent to forty cents. Wampum, its use and 
value, pg. 221. pro. N. J. Hist. Soc. April 1930. 
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were more English settlements ranged along the coastline of 
Virginia, enjoying generous returns from the tobacco fields, as 
well as a vigorous growth in inhabitants. Faced with a money 
deficit in New Netherlands, and with aggressive and energetic 
English colonies both north and south, the capable Dutch 
financiers waited patiently until 1629 to confront the States 
General with a plan, which was expected not only to bring 
wealth to the colony, but large numbers of colonists as well. 


PATROON GRANTS LARGE 


The Patroon Plan. } 

Approximately eight miles of water front property on both 
sides of the river, or sixteen miles if on one side only, would 
be granted to any person (patroon) who would induce fifty 
householders to come to New Netherlands and settle on his 
property. This was the substance of the patroon plan of col- 
onization which the Company suggested to the legislative body 
of Holland, and which that body adopted. At first no direct 
stipulation was made as to the distance from the water front the 
land’ of a patron was to extend. The grants extended back 
indefinitely so long as they did not overlap the grant of 
another patroon. Patroon grants under the law thus included 
generally a great expanse of territory. 


PATROON A FEUDAL LORD 


Under the type of organization resulting from the patroon 
scheme, the status of the owner of the grant became similar 
to that of a feudal lord, since the householders who settled on 
his property were compelled to look to him for direction in 
almost all matters. 

Among the freedoms and exemptions granted the patroons 
by the Assembly of the XIX of Holland, the following clause 
referring to schools is to be found. 


"Dutch were notorious for poor titles to land.—Denton, pg. 38. 
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PATROONS TO SUPPORT A SCHOOLMASTER 


June 7, 1629 of the Privileges of the West India Com- 
pany to all such as shall plant colonies in America.— 


XXVII. The patrons and colonists shall in particular and 
in the speediest manner endeavor to find out ways and 
means whereby they may support a minister and a school- 
master that thus the service of God and zeal for religion may 
not grow cool, and be neglected among them, and that they 
do for the first procure a comforter of the sick there.” 


SYSTEM OF SCHOOLS IN HOLLAND ORGANIZED 1618 


Dutch Attitude Towards Education. 

That the worthy sentiment in favor of schools expressed in 
this law was characteristic of the people of Holland and not a 
whimsical turn of the mind of the legislators is believable in view 
of the fact that the records of the towns, cities, and churches 
of Holland bear excellent testimony to both the establishment 
and the maintenance of schools before the close of the six- 
teenth century.” Apart from these both authorities of church 
and state had manifested an interest in schools, and a zeal in 
their further development into a system. Final action on this 
however was deferred until 1618, when the system of schools 
became a reality in Holland. 


PEASANTS ABLE TO READ 


Luigi Guidaccoardini (1523-1589)” nephew of the cele- 
brated Italian historian, and himself an author and resident 
of the countries of Holland and Belgium for over forty years 
said of the time that there was hardly a peasant of the Low 


Pe, 2 Op. Cit. O’Callaghan, pg. 119. 

“The ee Schools of New Netherlands & Co., N. Y. Kilpatrick, 
W. H. 
. mHTist. Gollee. Dutch Ref. Church School, Dunshee, pg. VIII. Citing 
Thomas De Witt—A sketch of the Parochial School System of Hol- 
land. 
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Countries who could not read. The following is cited from the 
History of Rutgers College by President W. H. S. Demarest, © 
indicating that the feeling favorable to schools existed among 
the ruling classes of that country late in the sixteenth century. 


SCHOOL SENTIMENT IN RYLING CLASSES 


“John of Nassau, elder brother of William the Silent 
spoke the spirit that prevailed: ‘You must urge upon the 
States General that they should establish free schools, where 
children of quality as well as of poor families for a small 
sum could be well and Christianly educated and brought 
up 
When renewals of the West India Company charter were 

made in 1640“ and again in 1650, both transcripts carried 
clauses providing for schools (see pg. 4). When it is con- 
sidered at the time that Russia was wrapped up in a slumber 
of medieavalism, Sweden little more than awakened, Germany, 
France, Austria war torn, upset, and barely stable; these facts 
set forth clearly the readiness of the Dutch people at an early 
period for widespread and significant growth in education. 


Origin of the School System of Holland. 

The Synod of Dort to which the system of schools of Hol- 
land traces its origin adopted the following resolutions Novem- 
ber 30, 1618.” 


TOWNS AND CITIES TO HAVE SCHOOLS 


II. Schools in which the young shall be properly in- 
structed in the principles of Christian doctrine shall be in- 
stituted not only in cities but also in the towns and country 
places where heretofore none had existed. 


18 


“Holland Docs. II, pg. 79; pg. 99; 1650 ibid pg. 123. 
*Op. Cit. Dunshee, pg. 5, Pg. VIII. 
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SUPERVISORY CLAUSE INSERTED 


III. In order that due knowledge may be obtained of 
the diligence of the schoolmasters and the improvement of 
_ youth, it shall be the duty of the ministers with an elder and 
if necessary with a magistrate to visit all the schools private 
as well as public, frequently—.” 


Schools of the Netherlands. 


The elementary schools of the Netherlands were unique in 
the relationships which existed between them, the church and 
_ the state. The schoolmaster was selected by the classis,” a 
church counsel made up of representatives of the churches of 
a given district. 


SCHOOLMASTER ASSISTS LOCAL PASTOR 


He was under the supervision of the local minister directly 
in theory, but responsible to some extent to the local magis- 
trates who along with the minister had some of the say in his 
retention. The funds for the school were supplied either 
wholly or in part by the parents, there being no such thing as 
a free school supported entirely out of a town rate. ‘“The 
elementary school of the Netherlands was a public parochial 
school.’”” 


SCHOOLMASTERS SELECTED BY COUNSEL — LOCAL PASTOR 
CRITICAL AT FIRST—-ARITHMETIC TAUGHT SOMETIMES 
CHIEF COMPLAINT POOR PAY OF TEACHERS 


While both church and state possessed some supervisory 
powers over the local schoolmaster, these seemed to have 


4#®A public school is one which receives any public funds. There 
were no public schools in Holland in the sense of the free public 
schools of today. 

“Op. Cit. pg. 6 Kilpatrick, pg. 37. 

Kilpatrick, pg. 38. 
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rested rather lightly in many respects within the confines of 
the classroom. In the smaller communities the schoolmaster 
served as clerk of the church and in various capacities in 
which he might be of service to his local pastor, and the con- 
gregation. The fact however that the schoolmasters were not 
selected wholly by the local authorirties, but by a church 
counsel usually insured to the parish for teachers, persons of 
good character, sound faith, and at least fair education. The 
emphasis upon the task of selecting good schoolmasters elim- 
inated the possibility of disturbances developing after his in- 
stallation, particularly at first when the criticism of the local 
pastor was apt to be severely critical. In these elementary 
schools of the Netherlands there was plenty of opportunity 
however for the local pastor to keep check on the school- 
master, for contact with the progress of the children in their 
reading and writing was unavoidable owing to the school con- 
tent being of such a churchly nature. In these elementary 
schools of the Netherlands reading and writing were taught to 
the boys, and what is unusual for the period, the girls. Arith- 
metic was taught sometimes to the more advanced scholars, 
and catechism at every session to all youngsters. A great deal 
of the day was spent by the master listening to the reciting 
by individual scholars of passages from the bible. “The chief 
complaint,” says Dr. Kilpatrick “of the schools of the Nether- 
lands arose from the inferior service which was based pri- 
marily upon the poor pay of the teachers.” Final judgment 
of it is summed up by Dr. Paul Monroe as follows; 


“The system was as efficient as the chaotic condition of 
the time would permit and was the origin of the earliest 
schools in the American colonies—.” 


Condition of New Netherlands Difficult for Schools. 

New Netherlands besides the southern part of New York 
State, included all the territory within the borders of what 
is now New Jersey. With this, claim also was made by the 
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Dutch to the western part of Connecticut, and in the south, 
to what is now the state of Delaware. 

By 1670, New York was built of brick and stone, the build- 
ings looking ‘prosperous under roofs of red and black tile. In- 
dians and white trappers kept the city supplied with venison 
and fowl in winter, exchanging these for knives, combs, scis- 
sors, needles, awls, looking glasses, hatchets, guns, powder and 
shot. Skins of beaver, otter, raccoon, bear, deer, and elk, with 
wheat, and tobacco “as good as Maryland” were standard 
products of the colony. Finding a good market also, were 
herbs, penny royal, ditany and sassafras. The shallow coastal 
waters of New Jersey were alive with fish of all descriptions, 
and whales found these waters attractive feeding places. 
Whaling became an established occupation, and whale oil a 
standard product.” 


FRONTIER EXTENDED INTO NEW JERSEY— 
DUTCH GOVERNORS LACK JUDGMENT 


By means of outposts established from 1630-1670, the 
Dutch steadily pushed the frontier in an ever widening circle 
from its original base settlement on Manhattan Island. Traders, 
trappers, then settlers following one another successively over- 
came the obstacles of the native wilderness up the Hudson 
River, on Staten Island, and in New Jersey. These regions, 
the Dutch made accessible to trade. Much of the outpost 
trade arose from desire of the native redskin for the varied 
assortment of wares of the white man, and reversely the eager- 
ness of the shrewd white for the equally alluring article of the 
deep woods. All would have been well perhaps, had it not 
been for the disposition of the Dutch colonial governors in the 
settlement of disputes involving exchanges with the Indians. 
Differences brought for adjustment to the attention of the en- 


1A Brief Description of New York Formerly Called New Nether- 
lands. Daniel Denton, 1670. Cited from Bibliotheca American, 
Gowan, 1845. Pg. 2-3, 38, 43. 
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tire line of colony directors throughout the Dutch period, were 
usually judged in favor with the testimony of the white. In 
these cases, the governors displayed an almost colossal ignor- 
ance of the psychology of the natives with whom they were 
dealing, and handed down decisions and imposed restrictions 
against the advice of sagacious Dutch leaders, which plunged 
their outlying settlements into the horrors of Indian warfare. 


SCHOOLS SUFFERED 


Not only was the development and growth of the colony 
retarded by these periods of warfare, but schools suffered as 
always by a lack of interest. Bergen,” now Jersey City, in 
its early days suffered severely from the hostility of the In- 
dians as did its neighbor Hackensack. 


DUTCH GOVERNORS NOT WELL LIKED 


Dutch governors persistently refused to follow the advice’ 
of many leading and able men of New Netherlands in matters 
apart from the Indians. A long series of complaints of the 
settlers exists in well authenticated documents” in regard to 
the unsatisfactory government of these executives. From 
among these the following is cited, which gives an indication 
of the attitudes of both the governor Kieft, 1637 and the 
settlers. 


COMMON SCHOOL BUILT “WITH WORDS” 
“The plate has been a long time passed around for a 


Whitehead, W. A. East Jersey Under the Props. Pg. 29. 

“Holland Docs. I, II, III, IV. 

“Ibid Vol. IV. Pg. 300. 

Dr. Kilpatrick points out that Kieft was very much disliked and 
that the colonists were citing as many complaints as possible in order 
to make him appear as inefficient as possible at home. In reply to 
this specific charge, Kieft admitted that there was not a latin school, 
nor an academy,, but the Governor indicated that these might be had 
providing the settlers furnished the funds. Holland Doc. 1V, 424. 
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common school which has been built with words, for, as yet, 
the first stone is not laid; some materials have only been 
provided. However, the money given for the purpose hath 
all disappeared and is mostly spent so that it falls somewhat 
short; and nothing permanent has as yet been effected for 
this purpose. 


COMPANY INITIATE SCHOOLS—-LAND FURNISHED 
SCHOOLS USUALLY 


Educational Influence Principally from Settlers. 

Whatever may be said of the policies of the West India 
Company with respect to its settlers, patrons, Indians, and 
their colony directors, it can be said to their everlasting credit 
that both the Company and its directors maintained an at- 
titude through this period favorable to the establishment and 
maintenance of schools. While again and again it appears in 
the records where long periods of time elapsed when there 
were no schools in places, it is safe to say that the Company 
maintained a fixed policy of seeing they were initiated wher- 
ever an adequate number of children might be expected to 
attend. In some cases a dwelling house was provided for the 
school by the Company, and sometimes land for the house of 
the schoolmasters was set aside.” Now and then the house 
for the schoolmaster was furnished. Where a decision was 
made to establish a school by residents, the land was furnished. 
The Company manifested no selfish motives in any of the 
schools, subsidized by it wholly or in part; nor was any objec- 
tion emanating in Holland raised to educational measures in 
the interest of New Netherlands. The Company realized that 
it might take generations for the colony to yield anything like 
an adequate return on the investment, and was well aware 
that its hopes depended upon diligent and orderly generations 
to come. 


*Eec. Records, State of N. Y. Pg. 224-225. 
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FINAL EXPENSE BORNE BY RANK AND FILE 


While the Company and the States General of Holland en- 
couraged and stimulated” the establishment of schools in New 
Netherlands by ordinance and otherwise, the face remains that 
the main impulse to education sprang from the rank and file 
of the Dutch people, who in most cases in one way or another 
finally furnished the funds. An ordinance framed August 30, 
1638 from the ““Chamber of Amsterdam for Colonization and 
Trade of New Netherlands” reads; 


| 
| 


EACH INHABITANT TO SHARE SCHOOL EXPENSE | 


8. Each householder and inhabitant shall bear such tax 
and pubilc charge as shall hereafter be considered proper 
for the maintenance of clergymen, comforters of the sick, 
schoolmasters and such like necessary officers; and the 
Directors and Council there shall be written to touching the 
form hereof in order, on receiving further information here- 
upon it be rendered the least onerous and vexatious. 


Peter Stuyvesant, the most efficient of the line of colony 
directors was particularly active in getting schools started dur- 
ing his term of office (1645-64). 

The following illustrates the disposition of the Dutch in 
New Amsterdam. 


REFUSE TO REBUILD FORT BUT SANCTION SCHOOL 


The education of the children” had been neglected and no 
school had been kept for three months. Nine of the leading 
men representing the different districts of New Amsterdam 
were summoned by Director Stuyvesant for conference. 
Stuyvesant announced at the meeting that the Company 


Op. Cit. Pg. 5, Kilpatrick. Pg. 37. 
Pe. 6, Op. Cit. Dunshee, Pg. 12. 
Holland Doc. II, pg. 112. 
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was willing to defray a portion of the expense of establish- 
ing a school. At the same time the Director endeavored to 
get this council to agree to a plan for the rebuilding of 
sections of the fort, which had tumbled down from neglect. 
The arrangements for a school met with no objection on the 
part of the counsel, but the proposal to repair the fort met 
stubborn refusal. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLMASTERS BOTH REQUIRED TO 
SUBMIT TO EXAMINATIONS 


The Schoolmaster of New Netherlands. 

The choice of the schoolmaster of New Netherlands was a 
responsibility which rested jointly“ on the classis at Amster- 
dam, the ruling ecclesiastical council of New Netherlands, and 
the Dutch West India Company. The schoolmaster of the 
private schools of which there were many in the latter part of 
the century, in addition to the “public parochial” school- 
masters were both compelled to submit to the examinations of 
both the civil as well as the ecclesiastical authorities. If the 
prospective schoolmaster were successful in passing these ex- 
aminations and fulfilled the qualifications of character, he was 
granted a license to teach. 


SCHOOLMASTERS TO COME RECOMMENDED 


Regulations relating to the East and West India affairs, 
devised by the Deputies, April 7, 1636. 

VI. In case any schoolmasters shall be sent to any of 
these foreign fields, the same course shall be pursued with 
them—as with the sieckentroosters.” 

These latter must present themselves and be recommended 
by deputies to the companies.” 





*%Op. Cit. pg. 5, Kilpatrick, pg. 37. 

®Cieckenrooster was one who gave spiritual and material comfort 
to the sick. 

“Kilpatrick, Pg. 37. 
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DUTIES OF VOORLESER, VOORSANGER, SIECKENTROOSTER— 
SCHOOLMASTER 


As an educated ministry was considered by the Dutch to be 
all important,” the schoolmasters thus selected were almost to 
a man, men of worth and standing. Once installed the school- 
masters were usually secure in their positions during good be- 
havior. In the smaller frontier settlements the schoolmaster 
was compelled to serve in a variety of capacities. From their 
nature, these duties might be classified as belonging to the 
assistant of the minister. The schoolmaster sometimes served 
as a “voorleser.” The voorleser set forth the psalms to be 
sung, placed the stools and benches, read a chapter from the 
holy scriptures and the twelve articles of the Christian belief. 
Sometimes he served as sexton, clerk to the minister and con- 
gregation, in which case he kept records of the births, mar- 
riages, accounts of the church, and quite often acted as mes- 
senger to the court.” If an important part of his duties con- 
sisted in leading the singing he was sometimes referred to as 
the “voorsanger.” ‘The duties of the voorleser, voorsanger and 
sieckentrooster were specific in large congregations, but during 
the 17th century, there were but few in America who attended 
only to one of these offices. Similarly there were but few 
schoolmasters whose duties consisted only of classroom in- 
struction. 


Freedoms and Exemptions of the West India Company, 
July 19, 1640. 

And for this purpose the Company shall provide and 
maintain good and suitable preachers, schoolmasters, and 
comforters of the sick.™ 

The Freedoms and Exemptions of the West India Co., 
of 1650.” 


“Brodhead, Vol. I, 748. Dutch ministers were nearly all graduates 
of the universities of Leyden, or Utrecht, or institution of similar 
standing. 
2Op. Cit. Pg. 5—205 Kilpatrick. 

Holland Doc. II. Pg. 123 

“Ibid Pg. 99. 
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The Patroons shall also particularly exert themselves to 
find speedy means to maintain a clergyman and a school- 
master—and send, at first a comforter of the sick thither. 


BERGEN CHANGES STATUS 


The First New Jersey School at Bergen. 

The school of Engelbert Steenhuysen at Bergen is the first 
school of which there is record in New Jersey. This school was 
established at Bergen (now Jersey City) in 1662, and it stood 
on the. site now occupied by” School No. 11 of Jersey City. 
Bergen originally a crude outpost changed its status from a 
trading post to one of agriculture.” With the opening of a 
market for wheat in the West Indies in 1651, a great many 
of the inhabitants located near Bergen for the express purpose 
of engaging in the raising of wheat. 

_ The authority for the school in Bergen is a part of the 
charter granted Bergen by the Dutch in 1661, the part which 
refers to school reading as follows; 


BERGEN GETS AUTHORITY FOR SCHOOL 


“Should the situation of affairs so require that the Presi- 
dent & Schepens consider it necessary for the greater se- 
curity of the peace and quiet of the Inhabitants, to enact in 
the absence of the Director General and Council, some 
ordinances for the greater advantages and contentment— 
that may most concern the flat country and agriculture also 
in regard to building churches and schools, they are to 
commit to writing their opinions and deliver them to the 
Director General and Council with the reasons—in order 
if such be deemed necessary and useful they may be con- 
firmed, approved and ordered by the Director General and 
Council. 


Nelson, William A. Hist. of N. J. Coast Vol. I, Pg. 285. 
Hist. of N. J. Smith, Samuel. 
Cited from History of Bergen County, Winfield, C. H. Pg. 79. 
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In the records, Steenhuysen is not reported as both a school- 
master and minister, but historians have elected to designate 
him as such and perhaps rightly so.” 

Fifteen months after the opening of this school, Steenhuysen 
sent in his resignation, the circumstances of which are cited 
from letters of the commissaries of Bergen to the Director 
and Council.” 


COMPLAINT ABOUT STEENHUYSEN 


As your honors undoubtedly know before the going out of 
office and the selection of new commissaries, Michael J. 
Small had been before your honors and requested that we 
might have a preceptor who could also keep school for the 
instruction of our young children—. 


The said Steenhuysen accepted this and has now served 
more than fifteen months for which he was allowed a salary 
of 250 guilders in wampum annually and some other emolu- 
ments—considered proper and fair. 


A 


REFUSES TO SUPPORT A SOLDIER 


Now being the owner of a house and lot in Bergen, the 
said Engelbert Steenhuysen has upon complaint of the 
majority of the community been directed to maintain a 
soldier like the other inhabitants; this has aggrieved the 
said Engelbert Steenhuysen so much that he has resigned 
his office, asserting that a schoolmaster should be exempt 
from all village taxes and burden, as it is customary he 
says, everywhere in Christendom. 


—the community is opposed to his being exempted for 
his lot and lands, for he receives a salary—. The petitioners 


®Steenhuysen appears to have served in Westphalia as a tailor. 
It is not likely that he was ever ordained a minister. Under certain 
conditions communities were permitted to select a layman to read 
certain stereotyped sermons. Steenhuysen was licensed by the Director 
General Oct. 13, 1662, pg. 43, Bergen & Passaic Counties, Clayton & 
Nelson, 1882. 

Fcc. Rec. N. Y. 539-590. 
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are of the opinion that Engelbert Steenhuysen cannot resign 
his office without giving a notice of six months of his inten- 
tion so to do, and therefore the petitioners address them- 
selves to your honors with the humble request to direct the 
said Engelbert Steenhuysen that he must continue—and 
whether he is not bound to maintain on behalf of his lot 


and land, a soldier like the other inhabitants. 
2x * * X 


JUDGEMENT FOR THE TOWN 


“The Schout Commissaries and Engelbert Steenhuysen 
were summoned before the Council and heard and it was 
arranged that E. Steenhuysen should duly serve the rest 
of the term according to contract as mentioned above. 


It is not related in the records whether Steenhuysen returned 
to finish his term as directed or not, but if so, he did not 
remain long as his successor Reynieri Bastaenson” van Gieson 
began teaching in Bergen in 1665. 


The term of service of Van Giesen was exceptionally long 
for he remained teaching in Bergen forty-two years. The land 
title for the schoolhouse property appears to have been con- 
firmed by the English in the charter of 1668. 


THREE LOTS OR TRACTS IN BERGEN 


And for the free school” of the said Town of Bergen we 
have set apart sundry tracts of Lots of hereafter described 
being also Parcel of the said Common Land. 


Our survey of which sundry tracts or lots of land for 
said Free School shows and we do adjudge them to be three 
tracts or lots. 





““Schouts—sheriffs, or members of the council. 
“Came from Flatbush. 
“Tand Titles of Husdon Co. Winfield, C. A. Pg. 147. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE STANDING IN 1668 


The first being that House lot in the Town whereon the 
schoolhouse now stands on the Map No. 177. 


“Note (bottom of page) follows ‘On this lot a school was 
erected in the earliest days of Bergen. It was standing in 
1668. Vide note to Lubbutse, Pg. 147—-Parent Pg. 45’.” 


Not only was the land alotted by Governor Carteret in the 
charter of 1668, but a clause appears in that document, which 
provides for the establishment of a school with a land por- 
vision for its maintenance. 


ALL PERSONS TO CONTRIBUTE FOR SCHOOL 


All persons® as well the freeholders as the inhabitants are 
to contribute according to their estates and proportion of 
lands for the minister and the keeping of a free shool for 
the education of youth as they shall think fit, which land, 
being once laid out is not to be alienated but to remain and 
continue forever from one incombat to another free from 
Paying of any hye Rent or any other Rate or Taxes what- 
soever—.”’ 


DISPUTE OVER LOCATION OF SCHOOL 


Distant Property Owners Protest. 

For a brief space of time in 1673-74, the Dutch again ac- 
quired possession of New Netherlands. It was during this 
time a dispute arose among some of the distant property 
owners of Bergen, over the location of the school. 


ANSWER OF THE COUNCIL 


At a Council holden in Fort William Hendrick (New York) 
24 December 1673. 


““History of Hudson County, Winfield, C. A. Pg. 107-108. 
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The Schout and magistrates” of the town of Bergen re- 
questing that the inhabitants of all of the settlements de- 
pendent on them, of what religious persuasion soever they 
may be, shall be bound to pay their share towards the sup- 
port of the Precentor and the schoolmasters & C. which 
being taken into consideration by the Governor and Council. 


ORDERED TO PAY THEIR SHARE 


It is ordered: 


That all the said inhabitants shall pursuant to the resolu- 
tion of the town of Bergen dated 18th Xber, 1672, and 
subsequent confirmation pay their share for the support of 
said Precentor and schoolmaster dated as above. 


This answer of the Council was not acceptable to the resi- 
dents who lost no time entering another protest to the Council 
upon the same subject. The answer to this protest appears 
under date of May 26, 1674. 


ORDERED TO PAY 


The Schout and Magistrates” of the Town of Bergen com- 
plaining by petition that some of the inhabitants of their 
dependent hamlets in disparagement of the previous order 
of the Governor General & Council dated the 24 Xber last, 
obstinately refuse to pay their quota to the support of the 
Precentor and Schoolmaster. 


Ordered: 


The Governor General & Council persist in their previous 
mandate of the 24th Xber last and order the Schout to 
proceed to immediate execution against all unwilling debtors. 


Pursuign a faint hope that the Council might relent the 
residents again made an appeal under date of June 15, 1674, 


“Vol. Il. N. Y. Coll. Mss. 672-673. 
“Ibid 714. 
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which judging from the answer was somewhat different in 
character. . 


On petition of Lourens Andries and Joost van der Linde, 
agent for the inhabitants of Mangagque and Penuepogh, 
(the distant settlements) requesting to be excused from con- 
tributing to the support of the schoolmaster at Bergen, etc. 


Ordered :“ 
Copy hereof to be furnished the magistrates of the town 
of Bergen to answer the same. 


Even this laconic answer did not convince the property 
owners of the disposition of the governor and council, and 
another protest was made, the reply to which is dated July 7, 
1674. 


JUDGEMENT AS BEFORE AND EXECUTION ORDERED 


The Governor and Council of New Netherlands having 
seen the complaint of the town of Bergen against the in- 
habitants of the villages of Pemrepogh, and Mingagque, 
and c. and the answer given by them in regard to what the 
inhabitants of Pemrepogh and Mingagque aforesaid owe for 
the support of the schoolmaster, and Precentor of the town 
of Bergen, it is after due inquiry resolved and ordered, that 
the inhabitants of Pemrepogh and Mingagque shall promptly 
pay their share for the support aforesaid on pain of pro- 
ceeding against them with immediate execution.” 


Other Schools of Which There Is Record. 

Rev. Guliam Bertholf was originally the schoolmaster and 
“yoorleser”’ in the church at Hackensack until 1693. So suc- 
cessful was he as schoolmaster that on the death of the pastor, 
he was sent by his congregation to Amsterdam, with the re- 
quest that he be granted a license for the ministry. The ex- 
amination of the Classis at Amsterdam found him satisfactory 


“Vol. II. N. Y. Col. Mss. 720. 
“Ibid Pg. 730. 
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and licensed him. He was then assigned to his original post 
where he served with much distinction.“ In the 1700’s the 
Reverend Theodorus Jacobus Frelinghuysen came to 3-Mile 
Run bringing with him, Jacobus Shuurman, who was expected 
to act as voorleser, choirster, and schoolmaster. 


BAYONNE TRACES ITS SCHOOLS TO DUTCH 


Later trouble arose over the refusal of Shuurman to teach 
children the Lord’s Prayer. The view of Shuurman was shared 
by Frelinghuysen, his pastor. Nothing came of the complaints 
despite the fact that there were vigorous and long continued. 
In the locality of Caldwell called “Horse Neck” at an in- 
definite period but “many years before the time of the English 
schools” a Dutch school was kept.” In this school the “Dom- 
iny,” the title given the spiritual director, was both preacher 
and teacher. Bayonne traces its school history to the time 
of the Dutch. Middletown in Monmouth County traces its 
founding to early Dutch. Few traces in the form of records 
are available before the year 1700, although it is not unlikely 
that they do exist in some of the private collections. 


SCHOOL 8-I2 IN THE MORNING—FEW FREE SCHOOLS 


School and Classroom Procedure. 

More perhaps is known of the school of Steenhuysen than 
any other Dutch school of New Jersey. His school opened 
at eight o’clock in the morning and continued until eleven, 
followed by a two hour lunch period. The afternoon session 
took up at one o’clock and continued until four.” Reading, 
writing, and spelling were regularly taught in all the Dutch 
schools, and arithmetic sometimes to bright scholar. Reading 
was taught from an alphabet book, the sounds ab, eb, ob, ib, 


““Mfemorial Sermons & Hist. Notes, Messler, A. Pg. 162. 


“Norwood, Benj. R. Old Caldwell, A Retrospect. Pg. 49. 
©Kilpatrick, Pg. 195. 
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etc. introducing the reading, and from which words were built 
up. Boys and girls were in attendance together although the 
girls generally did not follow their schooling as far as did the 
boys. “A long list of rules governed the conduct of the pupils 
and infractions of the rules were punished by a ‘plak’ on either 
hand, or in very severe cases ‘the dreadful roede’.”” The 
memorizing and reciting verbatim of verses from the bible 
made up a large part of the procedure,” while Monday and 
Wednesday evenings were set aside for the catechizing of chil- 
dren in the presence of their elders. Tuition was paid quar- 
terly, there being no such thing as a free school, and the case 
of the town rate at Bergen being one of the only two such 
known. Instruction in music was given. Although provision 
was made from the beginning for the schooling of girls, the 
following is cited for what light it may throw on the indus- 
trial training of girls.” 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS 


“Agreed with Mrs. Baker that she shall leave my daughter 
Elinor to read and sew and make all manner of needle work 
for one whole yeare from the day of the date hereof, being 
the 12 day of November 1682 and in the meanwhile the s ’d 
Mrs. Baker during the said term shall not put her, my s ’d 
daughter to any manner of house worke, but to keep her 
to her needle worke and for true performance hereof I am 
to give the s’d Mrs. Baker a heaffer of her first calfe, at the 
time of the Expiration.” 


The following agreement taken from Thompson’s History of 
Long Island gives an account of how schools were conducted 
by the Dutch. 


Art. 1 The School shall begin at 8 o’clock and go out at 11; 
shall begin again at 1 o’clock and end at 4. The bell shall 
be rung before the school commences. 


= Thid. 
Kilpatrick, 195. 
Whitcomb, Royden P. History of Bayonne, N. J. Pg. 30. 
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Art. 2. When school begins, one of the children shall read 
the morning prayer as it stands in the catechism, and close 
with the prayer before dinner; and in the afternoon, the 


Same. The evening school shall begin with the Lord’s 
Prayer and close by singing a psalm. 


Art. 3. He shall instruct the children in the common 
prayers, and in the questions and answers of the catechism 


of Wednesdays and Saturdays, to enable them to say them 


better on Sunday in the church. 


Art. 4. He shall be required to keep his school nine months 
in succession, from September to June, one year with 
another, and shall always be present himself. 


Art. 5. He shall be chorister of the church, keep the church 
clean, ring the bell three times before the people assemble, 
and read a chapter of the bible in the church between the 
second and third ringing of the bell: after the third and 
twelve articles of our faith, and then set the psalms. In 
the afternoon, after the third ringing of the bell, he shall 
read a short chapter of one of the psalms of David, as the 


congregation are assembling; afterwards he shall again sing 
a psalm of hymn. | 


Art. 6. When the ministter shall preach at Brooklyn or 
Utrecht, he shall be bound to read twice before the congre- 
gation, from the book used for the purpose. He shall hear 
the children recite the questions and answers out of the 
catechisms on Sunday, and instruct them therein. 


Art. 7. He shall provide a basin of water for the adminis- 
tration of the baptism and furnish the minister with the 
name of the child to be baptized, for which he shall receive 
twevle stivers in wampum for every baptism, from the 
parents or sponsors. He shall furnish bread and wine for 


the communion at the charge of the church. He shall also 
serve as messenger for the consistory, 


Art. 8. He shall give the funeral invitations 
and toll the bell; and for which he shall rec 
of fifteen years of age and upwards, twelve 


, dig the graves, 
elve, for persons 
guilders; and for 
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persons under fifteen, eight guilders, and if he shall cross 
the river to New York, he shall have four guilders more. 


The School Money;—Ist. He shall receive for a speller or 
a reader three guilders a quarter; and for a writer four 
guilders for the day school. In the evening, four guilders for 
a speller or a reader and five guilders for a writer, per 
quarter. : 


2d. The residue of his salary shall be four hundred guilders 
in wheat (or wampum delivered at Brooklyn Ferry, with 


the dwelling, pasturage, and meadow appertaining to the 
school. 


Done and agreed upon in consistory, under the inspection 
of the honorable constable and overseers, this 8th of Oc- 
tober, 1682. 


Conclusion. 

Though the end of the 17th century found New Jersey ruled 
by the English, the actual life of the province colonized orig- 
inally by the Dutch remained almost unaffectedly Dutch until 
well into the next century. Excepting the woodsmen, the dress 
was Dutch, household practices and customs continued in ac- 
cord with the best traditions of Holland. Church services, 
reading, writing, conversation were all carried on in Dutch 
exclusively throughout the 17th century and the next half cen- 
tury. Instruction to children was in the Dutch, and the au- 
thorities in Holland continued to direct the ecclesiastical 
affairs a long time after the English had taken over control. 


DUTCH TITLES CONFIRMED BY ENGLISH 


Under English rule the Dutch found things on the whole 
satisfactory. All the titles of lands recognized by the Dutch 
were confirmed by the English. Religious toleration, liberal 
terms of government, without too many trade restrictions, 
helped the adjustment of the Dutch to the new conditions. 
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The only hint of absorption seems to have been that of the 
French Huguenots by the Dutch. 

Education was churchly to the nth degree, with little secular 
content in it. Reading and writing were given with an idea of 
having the children better equipped to read the bible. 


SOUND PRINCIPLES SEEN EARLY 


With the Dutch in New Netherlands there is not clearly 
evident the theocratic scheme of government patterned after 
Geneva, so often associated with calvinism. Church and state 
were far from being one and inseparable. Among the Dutch 
education was clearly recognized generally as a function of 
the church; yet one of the outstanding exceptions is seen at 
Bergen where there is an obvious disposition to make the 
school supportable by a town rate. In the education of New 
Jersey the Bergen charter sets forth public lands for the en- 
dowment of schools. There is also expressed a precedent which 
has long since become school law, that the duly constituted 
school authority has the right to designate the place in a com- 
munity, in which school shall be kept. 

Schoolmasters are seen connected with the church in one 
way or another. Their wages were high if they amounted to 
over one hundred dollars in the currency of the time, exclusive 
the house and lot generally included. While not men of great 
learning the schoolmasters of the Dutch were deeply religious, 
sincere, and earnest men with few exceptions. Their schools 
fostered a spirit of piety and faith. That they were inefficient 
in terms of 20th century psychology, is readily admitted. The 
masters wasted much time in making quills, hearing recita- 
tions, and assigning memorizing. The main point in a com- 
parison is sometimes missed, that a strong faith and great 
courage were needed to carry on well ordered life in the wil- 
derness of that day. The Dutch school of that day met the 
challenge of the times. Its successor of modern times with its 
greater resources is striving to meet a challenge which is cor- 
respondingly great. 
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CHAPTER II 


CONNECTICUT INFLUENCE IN THE EDUCATION 
OF NEW JERSEY. RISE OF ENGLISH COMMERCE. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN ENGLAND AND HOLLAND— 
ENGLISH COMMERCE DID NOT DO WELL 


The latter half of the seventeenth century was a period 
marked by intense conflict between the maritime interests of 
England and Holland. This conflict was carried on in America 
as well as in Europe. By the year 1650, the tides of bitter 
internal strife which flowed from the civil, political, and re- 
ligious groups of England had commenced to slacken. It was 
then that the eyes of the English Protectorate were turned to 
behold the delapidated wreck of English commerce. Close by 
the piers of English ports hundreds of fishing vessels lay rot- 
ting, while fleets of merchantmen with masts askew and un- 
painted hulls were moored at their anchorages, without crews, 
captains, or prospects. Sailing craft of all description lay in 
confusion on the beaches, or near the docks half sunken, to 
make way for the trim and shipshape vessels of the Dutch. 
Manned by active Dutch sailors, the towering merchantmen 
of the Netherlands swept into these ports one after another, 
picking up large consignments of English goods destined for 
foreign ports, and in many instances for English colonies. 
The star of Holland’s commercial ambitions was at its height, 
while that of England had ceased to shine. Goaded by the 
sight into activity, Cromwell and his Parliament planned a 
course of action straightway which not only drove her own 
temporarily stupefied merchants back into shipping again, but 


*Op. Cit. Smith. Pg. 745-750. 
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which dealt the trade of Holland a blow from which that 
country never completely recovered. 


CROMWELL MOVES ON DUTCH COMMERCE 


The Navigation laws of 1651, the legislative weapon with 
which Cromwell assailed the Dutch, forbade the carrying of 
goods to or from England or any of its possessions in any 
but an English ship. Totally surprised and disconcerted by 
this move, the Netherlands retaliated forthwith by engaging 
in a large illicit trade with the willing assistance of numerous 
English smugglers who were operating both in England and 
America. The resulting antagonism from this succession of 
moves grew in intensity during the next decade. 


BITTER FEELING FOLLOWS TRADE RIVALRY— 
NEW NETHERLANDS SEIZED BY THE ENGLISH 


Under the restoration, Charles II pursued this same mer- 
cantile policy as his predecessor, Cromwell; but finding this 
means too slow to suit his purpose conceived the idea of mak- 
ing war on the rival country. This he did, by repudiating the 
right of the Dutch to New Netherlands, an action which had 
formally been consummated by Cromwell. Following this 
closely, Charles then dispatched a fleet under his brother, the 
Duke of York, with instructions to seize the colony of New 
Netherlands. Without a struggle, New Netherlands fell into 
the hands of the English, and Dutch power in North America 
was ended for the time being; and eventually forever. 


Emigration of New Haven Settlers Follow. 

The passing of New Netherlands into the hands of the Eng- 
lish was not without significance in the New Haven colony. 
For some time signs of a growing discord had been appearing 
in the widely scattered settlements of the New Haven colony. 
The nearby presence of the Dutch however had done much to 
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prevent any great outward expression of this dissatisfaction, 
but the removal of the Dutch threat of invasion, unleashed a 
clamor in opposition to the ruling elements of the colony. 


NEW HAVEN A FEDERATION—RELIGIO POLITICO CONTROL 


The New Haven colony was really a federation of settle- 
ments, and consisted of the town of New Haven, Milford, 
Guilford, Branford, Stamford, and Southhold,* the latter on 
Long Island. The founder of the colony or federation was 
Davenport, who led his flock southward from the Massachu- 
setts Bay colony and built up his settlements in 1638. During 
its early days and for some years there had been no statute 
laws, and no restrictions on the rulers save the rules of the 
mosaic laws. The New Haven federation was an example of 
religio-politico control,’ and franchise was limited to those in 
good standing in the church. Under this governmental regime 
about forty per cent of the inhabitants of the New Haven* 
federation were disfranchised. 


DISLIKED KING CHARLES 


The news of the restoration of Charles II was received 
without enthusiasm, and with great apprehension by many of 
the New Haven leaders, who saw in the new monarch a cur- 
tailment of some of their rights. There was a downright dis- 
like in New Haven of all kings and a particular dislike to the 
‘divine right of kings’, the doctrine of the Stuarts. It was 
thought a word from Charles would upset the established 
order of things. The regicides Goffe and Whalley were known 
to have been secretly sheltered in New Haven, and efforts of 
agents of Charles in attempts to arrest them, were greatly 
hampered there. 


“Clark, Geo. L. Pg. 20, History of Conn. 
‘Ibid, Alliance of the towns, Pg. 79. 
‘Ibid 22. 


ids 
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NEW HAVEN AND CONNECTICUT UNITED 


At this time the Connecticut colony, a separate and distinct 
organization from the New Haven colony, although a neighbor, 
made a move for a new charter. The brilliant Governor Win- 
throp was sent to the court of Charles with instructions to 
ask for a charter for the Connecticut colony. Whether Charles 
saw his chance to punish New Haven, or was impressed by 
the representative from Connecticut, is open question. At any 
rate Winthrop returned with a charter which united both the 
Connecticut and the New Haven colony in 1661. This action 
earned for itself the opposition of the ruling” element in New 
Haven and some of the other towns; but among the disfran- 
chised and those in the towns who were sick of the domina- 
tion of New Haven, the new charter was enthusiastically wel- 
comed. 


LIBERAL TERMS AND DISSATISFACTION 


Since the English conquest of New Netherlands, a few fam- 
ilies had been leaving the New Haven colony for new ter- 
ritory, but now the ratification of the new charter, combined 
with the flooding of the colony with accounts of the liberal 
terms offered by Philip Carteret,’ precipitated a movement of 
large numbers of families southward. Branford, which had 
viewed the new charter with such vexation, was almost vacated 
entirely by the exodus of inhabitants. These left for Newark, 
New Jersey, taking with them their minister, also both church 
and town’ records. 


LAND NOT TO BE SOLD 


Communal Type of Town in New Jersey. 
The towns of Newark, Elizabethtown, Woodbridge, Piscata- 
way, Middletown and Shrewsbury trace either their founding, 





5Clark, Op. Cit. Pg. 205. 
°Trumbull, Benj. 1817. Hist. of Conn. Pg. 277, 
"Clark, Pg. 80, 
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or an early growth to the New Haven settlers. The compact 
New England organization was adopted in New Jersey with 
the town meeting held in most places twice a year. Under 
this form of associated living much of the land was held at 
large by the town, and the town a closed corporation, and 
although part of the land was distributed to individuals, land 
so held could not be sold without the consent of the town.” A 
large tract of land was set aside as a commons for public use 
or for grazing purposes. 


NEWARK MOST COMPACT TOWN IN PROVINCE 


This form of living together, proved so successful in New 
Jersey that within twenty years after it was founded, Newark 
was spoken of as the “most compact town in the province” 
with a population of five hundred.’ Joint community enter- 
prise was aided by the homogenuous population, and with the 
leadership vested in educated men, and but little incompet- 
ancy represented in the followers, it was but a few short years 
before the town was carved out of a wilderness. With the 
more substantial affairs of food, clothing, shelter, and the like 
taken care of, the thoughts of the population commenced to 
be directed to the education of children. A letter of Gawen 
Lawrie, Deputy Governor of East Jersey under date of 1684 
to the Proprieters at London expresses an observation on 
schools as follows; 


LETTER OF GOVERNOR LAWRIE 


“the people being mostly New England men do mostly 
incline to their way; and in every town there is a meeting 


“By charter Middletown and Shrewsbury were not strictly in the 
_ sense of the word good examples of theocratic control. Carteret in 
1672 refused to have the church recognized and supported by town 
rate. 

*Francis B. Lee, Vol. I, New Jersey as a Province and State. 

November 26. 

“Whitehead, W. A. 425-426. E. J. under the Props. 
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house where they worship publickly every week. They have 
no publick laws in the country for maintaining publick 
teachers but the towns that have them make way within 
themselves to maintain them.” 


Terms Extended by Governor Carteret Liberal. 

That the expectations of the New Englanders in New Jersey 
as regards government were fulfilled is an undisputable fact. 
So far as education was concerned the policy of the govern- 
ment was liberal and progressive. 


CONCESSIONS FAVORABLE TO NEW ENGLAND PEOPLE 


“The concessions which became the fundamental con- 
stitution of the Province (New Jersey) contained provisions 
highly congenial to the spirit of New England men. The 
largest liberty of conscience was guaranteed with the assur- 
ance that the settlers should never be disturbed or dis- 

quieted for any difference in opinion or practice in opinion 
or practice in religious concernments.”” 


EXCELLENT CONDITIONS FOR DEMOCRACY 


The extension of the right to each community to regulate its 
town governmental affairs, once the conditions were set forth 
in a charter, unhampered by the crown, provided the ground 
in which democracy might thrive. In the fields and forests, 
there existed conditions severe enough to breed in the settlers 
qualities of resourcefulness, and independence. The small land 
holdings of settlers at Newark, Elizabethtown, Piscataway, 
Woodbridge, Shrewsbury and Middletown afforded excellent 
training in the development of private initiative, while the 
right to participate in government and engage in joint com- 
munity enterprise called forth social qualities necessary to 
civic betterment and public development. All these qualities 
served the early settlers well in their struggles later with the 
royal governors. 





4Stearns, J. F. History of First Church of Newark, Pg. 9. 
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New Haven Background of Educational Thought. 

Throughout New England the influence of the Massachu- 
setts Bay colony was unbounded. Laws enacted by Massachu- 
setts were copied by other New England colonies invariably, 
and these laws reflect greatly the spirit of the Old Testament. 
Davenport and other leaders of New Haven yielded to Mas- 
sachusets on several occasions when disputes were to be set- 
tled, and the leadership of Massachusetts was recognized. 

Early laws for the purpose of establishing schools were 
passed in New Haven, the first of which dates from 1641. 
From the New Haven Colony Records,” 


FREE SCHOOL FOR NEW HAVEN 


It is ordered that a free schoole shall be sette up in this 
town and our pastor Mr. Davenport together with the 
magistrates shall consider what yearly allowance is meete 
to be given to itt out of the como stock of the towne, and 
also whatt rules and orders are meet to be observed in and 
about the same. 25th of 12 mo. 1641. 


This law antedates the famous Massachusetts legislation on 
schools by one year. It will be noted that it not only orders 
the establishment of a school, but provides for the support 
and the making of rules for the school. There is the desire 
shown to have the expense borne by the public. 


Three years later, further school legislation was enacted 
which reads; 


CHILDREN TO BE FITTED FOR PUBLIC SERVICE OR IN 
SERVICE OF CHURCH 


For the better trayning upp of youth in this towne, that 
through God’s blessinge they may be fitted for publique 
service thereafter either in church or commonweale, it is 
ordered that a free schoole be set upp and the magistrates 


*Vol, I. Pg. 62, 
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with the teaching elders are entreated to consider what rules 
and orders are meete to be observed and what allowance 
may be convenient for the schoolmrs. care and pajnes wch 
shall be paid out of the townes stocke. According to which 
order 20 1 a year was paid to Mr. Ezekiel Cheevers the 
present schoolm’r for 2 or 3 years at first but that no 
proouing a competent majntenance in Augst 1644 it was in- 
lardged to 30 1 a yeare and soe continueth.” 


The purpose of education is clearly set forth as being for 
public service, which the law indicates as being either in the 
church or commonwealth. 

The separate and distinct Connecticut colony about this 
time showed itself more profoundly affected by Massachusetts 
than did New Haven. Expressing itself vigorously but three 
years after the Massachusetts Law of 1647, the Connecticut 
law of 1650 reads almost word for word like that of its north- 
ern neighbor. The law of 1650 in the Connecticut colony 
directed the establishment of not only a reading and a writing 
school, but also one of a more advanced type. (Latin gram- 
mar school) 


ADVANCED SCHOOLING PROVIDED FOR IN CONNECTICUT, 1650 


“directing the appointment of a writing and reading teacher 
in every township of fifty householders further ordered in 
Connecticut towns of one hundred families or householders, 
a school of a more advanced type.” 


NEW HAVEN SEEKS WORDING OF GOOD SCHOOL LAW 


While Connecticut and Massachusetts succeeded in framing 
effective pieces of legislation earlier than New Haven, there 
was still apparent nevertheless the intent on the part of the 
latter colony to enact laws which would effectually serve the 





“New Havven Colony Records, 1645. Vol. I. Pg. 210. 
%Cited from Evolution of Conn. State School System, Griffen, O. P. 
Fes os 
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purpose of making schools possible. The chief difficulty 
seemed to be in phrasing ideas which properly express this 
concept. 

A significant piece of legislation was passed in 1656 in New | 
Haven which in substance parallels the Massachusetts law of 
1642. 


ONE THIRD PAID BY TOWN AND TWO THIRDS 


“It was propounded that the court would think of some 
way to further the setting up of schooles, for the education 
of youth in each plantation for though some doe take care 
that way yet others neglect it wch the court tooke into 
consideration and seeing the Newhauen hath pvided that a 
schoolemaster be maintained at the townes charge, and Mil- 
ford hath made permission in a comfortable way, they de- 
sire ye other towns would follow their example, and there- 
fore did now order, that in every plantation where a schoole 
is not all ready set up and maintained forthwith, indeavour 
shall be used that a schoolmaster be procured that may at- 
tend that worke and what sallary shall be allowed unto 
such schoolemaster for his paines, one third part shall be 
pd by the towne in general as other rates, the good educa- 
tion of children being of publique concernment, and the 
other two thirds by them who have the benefite thereof by 
ye teaching of their children— 


TO BE PAID AS TUITION 

It will be noted that all this legislation was enacted prior 
to the taking of New Netherlands by the Duke of York and 
to the exodus of inhabitants from towns of the New Haven 
federation into New Jersey. It will also be noted that pro- 
vision had been made in 1642 for the education of children in 
Milford. It might also be remarked that Newark was largely 
populated at first by inhabitants who hailed from Milford. 


STATE CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


The general significance of all this New England education 
is contained in the following. (1) That the central govern- 


*New Haven Colony Records, Vol. 2. 
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ment intended to control the education of children. (2) That 
the purpose of education was for service in church or state. 
(3) That the local governments should defray expenses out of 
the public funds. 


Other Expressions Favorable to School in the New Haven 

Federation. 

Jeremiah Peck who later ran a boarding school in Eliza- 
bethtown, N. J. was a schoolmaster in Guilford, and in 1660 
went to the town of New Haven to take charge of the gram- 
mar school established” by the colony that year. A school was 
kept by” a physician in Milford, 1657. At Guilford a school 
was in operation in 1646. Inference may be drawn that the 
school was not free to those who sent their children, though 
a fixed salary was assured to the schoolmaster by the town.” 


A committee was appointed of 3 men to collect the con- 
tributions for the salaries of Mr. Whitfield and Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s maintenance with respect to the school shall be paid 
by treasurer yearly out of the rates in due season according 
to our agreements. . 


Not only was there a conscious inclination on the part of 
the New Haven and Connecticut people to support the schools 
of the towns, but there also existed a favorable attitude to- 
wards the support of higher institutions of learning as well. 


PECK OF PEAS FOR SUPPORT OF HARVARD 


Att a genrll Court held the 11th of Novemb. 1644. 

The proposition for the releife of poor schoolars att the 
college att Cambrdg was fully approved off and thereupon 
itt was ordered thatt Josiah Attwater and William Davis 
shall receive of every one in this plantation whose hart is 
willing to contribute thereunto a pack of wheat or the value 
of itt.” 


History of New Haven Colony, Atwater, E. C. Pg. 270. 
*Ibid 269. 

History of Guilford, Seward, Amos. Pg. 80. 

New Haven Colony Rec. Vol. I, Pg. 149. 
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It is apparent from other authentic records that an insti- 
tution of learning similar to Harvard” had been planned from 
the very beginning in New Haven. A plot of ground had been 
set aside for this purpose and from time to time official evi- 
dences to the projection of the institution (now Yale), appear 
on the records, but the final action of this fell short until the 
year 1702 when the college at New Haven became a reality. 


CONN. LAWS BECOME SUPREME LAW OF LAND—-SPLENDID 
BACKGROUND OF LITERACY—YALE AND PRINCETOWN 
OUTGROWTH OF N. E. THOUGHT 


That the people of the New Haven federation who came to 
New Jersey were familiar with all these laws, some of which 
they had helped make, cannot be concluded. It is evident 
that they were favorably disposed towards schools and that 
they had a wholesome respect for learning but the rank and 
file were posted only on the practices in their particular town. 
The final chapter in the development of schools in New Haven 
was written when the charter of Govenror Winthrop was 
adopted in New Haven in 1665, and the laws of Connecticut 
became the recognized law of the land, and whatever weak- 
nesses there were in the school laws of New Haven were finally 
corrected by this final incorporation. The early settlers of 
New Jersey can certainly be said to have either lived under, 
or to have been familiar with the most progressive laws of the 
times. Aside from the legislative angle there was a splendid 
background of literacy, if any judgment can be formed from 
the number of signatures attached to the original agreement 
between the settlers of Newark. 93% of these were able to 
subscribe their names, an average considerably in excess of 
those usually found in the documents of New England or New 
York. It has been said that from the beginning provision had 
been made for the interests of religion, learning, and good 


“Ibid 210, 225, 311, 357. 
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conduct of the children in New Haven. The added fact that 
both Yale and Princeton both grew from sources greatly in- 
fluenced by New England educational thought, and the early 
action of settlers of New Jersey in making provision for 


schools, offer fair ground for gauging the attitude in regard 
to schools at this period. 


Early Town Ordinances in Newark, N. J. in Favor of Schools. 


Just ten years after the founding of Newark, the first notice 
on schools appears on the town records. 


READING AND WRITING SPECIFIED 


Item: the Town hath consented that the towns Men 
should perfect the bargain with the schoolmaster for this 
year upon condition he will come for this year and do his 
faithful honest and true endeavor to teach the children or 
servants of those as have subscrbed the readng and wirting 
of English and also Arithmetick if they desire it as much 
as they are capable to learn and he capable to teach them 
within the compass of this year no wise hindering but that 
he may make what bargain he please with those as have not 
subscribed. It is voted, that the town’s men have Liberty 


to compleat the Bargain with the schoolmaster they knowing 
the Town’s Mind. Feb. 7, 1676.” 


The reading and writing of English appears to have been re- 
quired of the schoolmaster, with the arithmetic optional. In- 
ference here may be drawn that the school was not a free 
school, but was supported by subscriptions and that the town 
authorities acted as responsible agents to see that his salary 
was paid. 

From the Proprieters’ Records of Warrants and Surveys 
under date of October 31, 1676. 


Coll. N. J. Hist. So. Vol. VI, Pg. 67. 
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AUTHORITY FOR TOWN LAND 


Anno 1676. A warrant to Lay out for benefit and use of 
the Town of Newark So Much Land as shall be convenient 


for landing places within the said Towne Land, for a School- 
house,—.™ 


The same year after the above authority had been con- 
ferred, the following reference to schools appears on the 
records of the town. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SCHOOLMASTER IN HANDS 
TO TOWN FATHERS 


Item—the town’s Men have liberty to see if they can find 
a competent number of schollars and accommodations for a 
schoolmaster, within this town.” 


Under this authority the man probably selected was John 
Catlin, the first schoolmaster of Newark. 
The next entry on the record books appears under date of 
August 10, 1696. 
“Item. It is voted that Captain John Curtis, Mr. John 


Treat and Mr. Theophilus Pierson, shall endeavor the ob- 
taining a well qualified man for a schoolmaster. — 


Either the terms of the schoolmaster were short or there 
was no school established in the interval as a notice appears 
dated January 1, 1698. | 


Theophilus Pierson, Jasper Crane, and Thos. Richards are 
chosen to agree with a schoolmaster to keep school in this 
town for this year, according to Act of Assembly.” 

The next notice which appears, is dated September 28, 1714 
and reads. 

Mibid Pes 73; 

*“Tbid. 

Town Records of Newark, Vol. VI. Coll. N. J. Hist. Society. 

**Tbid. 
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ORDINANCE FOR SCHOOLHOUSE FLOOR 


It was also ordered by Vote yt ye old floor in ye meeting 
house should be made use of for making a floor in ye school- 
house in the midle of ye town. 


The Early Schools of Newark. 

John Catlin, first known schoolmaster of Newark opened 
his school in his home near the corner of Broad and Com- 
merce Street in that city in 1676. Catlin does not seem to 
have spent all his time teaching. 


JOHN CATLIN SCHOOLMASTER 


“He was evidently a very practical man called Town At- 
torney at one time, at another he is to go to New Orange 
to buy certain lands as cheap as they can. He was also 
sent to New York to make an arrest. He surveys fences, 
looks after the cattle pound, and buildls barriers to keep the 
hogs from swimming down the driver.’ | 
From their incongruous nature some of these activities ap- 

pear to detract somewhat from the dignity of his calling as 
schoolmaster, especially when viewed in the light of the present 
day. Such duties at the time were not unusual. Catlin was 
a well qualified man, and his name ranks among the leaders 
both in Newark, N. J. and in his later home in Deerfield, 
Mass. In both places he earned the prefix “Mr” by perform- 
ing services of the greatest value.” 


HORNBOOK EXERCISES PRECEDE READING 


Of the schools of Newark before 1700, but little is known. 
Education there was for both the boys and the girls. Children 
were admitted at the ages of six and seven, and probably re- 


“Atkinson, Joseph B. History of Newark, 1878. Pg. 34. 

“Dwight, Franklin B. Vol. 3-4 1898-1905 3rd Series 1900. Proceed- 
ings N. J. Hist. Society. 

*Pierson, D. L. Narratives of Newark, 1916. Pg. 112. 
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ceived some preliminary exercises in reading from a hornbook. 
This was followed by reading from a primer, and then the 
Books of Isaiah, Job, church catechism, the Psalms and other 
parts of the Old Testament. The goal of all this instruction 
appears to have been the reading of the bible from cover to 
cover, and the boy or girl who succeeded in accomplishing was 
highly commended by parents and schoolmaster. Religion was 
taught at the earliest age, and much memorizing and much 
repression were a part of the learning process. Children were 
called to attention by a rap of the rod on the floor or seat 
and recitation was made individually to the master in the 
front of the room. 


ARITHMETIC PRACTICAL 


The arithmetic appears to have been of a very practical 
nature. “If John had four apples and his father gave him 
nine more, how many will he then have?” ‘The answer given 
to this problem was “more than two pocketfulls”, which seems 
to have been sufficient. The dictionary used was by Elisha 
Cole under the title “Schoolmaster & Teacher of the Tongue 
to Foreignoers”,” published in 1676. Special emphasis was laid 
upon the subject of courtesy of children to their parents and 
elders. 

John Arnold sometime schoolmaster of the town may have 
been the successor to Catlin. The only trace appears to have 
been the document in which his name appears in the signature 
“John Arnold, Schoolmaster.” 


CARTERET AND NEW ENGLAND GROUP NOT OF SAME MIND 


The School of Elizabeth. 
In the very early days the children of Elizabeth attended the 
Newark school. The growth of schools was somewhat retarded 


“Ibid. 114. 
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by the arrival of the group which came with Governor Cart- 
eret. These apparently did not mingle with the New England 
group’, each group representing a trend of mind of its own, 
and the lack of town legislation on schools was one of the 
results. Reverend Jeremiah Peck who came to Elizabeth as a 
minister taught Latin, Greek and Hebrew to fit for college. 
Reverend Peck was a graduate of Harvard and afterwards 
returned to Connecticut, where he returned to schoolmaster- 
ing. John Usquehart taught in Elizabeth, 1681. John Har- 
riman taught from 1687-1705. Of him Elias D. Smith reports: 


SCHOOLMASTER DOES MANY THINGS 


“Tn addition to being minister he (Harriman) ran a farm 
of 100 acres, rented and operated a flour mill, dealt in real 
estate, made cider, sold a slave now and then, sold glass, 
was a member of the legislature for four years and also kept 
-a boarding school, the price of board being five shillings a 
week and for teaching the art of navigation 3 L.” 


Jonathan Dickinson was minister and probably taught oc- 
casionally. Most of the schoolmasters came from New Haven. 
Class distinction appears also to have been a factor in the 
period. 


The Schools of Woodbridge. 


One of the earliest towns of New Jersey, and founded by 
New Englanders, Woodbridge has a long and rich record of 
both school legislation and schoolmasters. 


514 bronze tablet has been erected to the memory of John Catlin 
by the Schoolmen’s Club of Newark. Catlin returned to New England 
about 1681 and took up residence in Deerfield, Mass., where his wife, 
two boys and himself were killed in the Indian Massacre of that 
place, 1703. Catlin died gallantly defending his home. A tablet 
also was erected to his memory in the Memorial Hall of that place. 
Vol. I, Urquhart, Frank J. 1913, Hist. of Newark, Pg. 86. 

School Interests of Elizabeth, Smith, Elias D. Pg. 43. 
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100 ACRES OF LAND SET ASIDE BY CHARTER FOR SCHOOLS 

Chartered by Governor Carteret June 1, 1669, provision was 
made in the original document for a grant of one hundred 
acres of land for a free school. The section of the original 
charter on school reads; 


LAND NOT TO BE SOLD 


That they have power by the pluralitie of voices of the 
Freeholders’ and freemen of the said Corporation (Wood- 
bridge)—all persons as well the Freeholders as others the 
freemen and inhabitants admitted in the said Corporation or 
township shall contribute according to their estates for his 
(minister) maintenance toward which charge there shall be 
two hundred acres of good upland and meadow laid out to 
the use and behoof of the said minister, and one hundred 
acres more for the maintenance of a free schoole, which said 
land shall not be allionated but shall remain from one in- 
combant to another for ever, which said land together with 
the land for the building of a church, churchyard, school- 
house, market place and the like shall be exempted from 
paying the Lord’s Rent of a half penny per Acre, or any 
other rate or taxes whatsoever forever. 


LAND NOT SURVEYED AT ONCE 


The land for the support of the free school although re- 
served from the start had not been surveyed and certain people 
settled on the school land without authority. In September 
1682 Capt. Pike, John Bishop, Sr. Thomas Bloomfield and 
Samuel Moore were “apptd to enforce the sentiments of the 
town.” The sentiments were in favor of ousting the squat- 
ters, but this became a more difficult matter than had at 
first been anticipated. 


“By Freeholder is meant a full fledged voting citizen in a town and 
there is no relationship existing between the term freeholder then 
and the county o‘ice to which it refers now. 

*“Dalley, Joseph W. 1873, Appendix, Pg. 300. Woodbridge & 
Vicinity. 
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To make certain that official action was forthcoming from 
the town as well as by charter, the following was passed at a 
town meeting held October 10, 1682. 


Passed also by vote that there shod be 12 akers of Marsh 
or medow land to the schoolhouse land the upland being 
Kighty Eight akers which makes the compliment 100 akers.* 


Schoolmasters of Woodbridge. 
The first school master of Woodbridge was James Fullerton, 
who was elected on the 3rd of March 1689. 


““Tt also passed by Vote that they were generally willing 
that James Fullerton shall Be entertained in this towne as 
a School Master, and to be Encouraged by Such as See cause 
to Employ him.” 


Fullerton probably taught the Woodbridge school until 
1691, the schoolhouse being the town meeting house. He left 
because of a lawsuit over the land upon which he was living 
in which court action finally dispossessed him of his property. 
The schoolmaster who succeeded Fullerton was John Boacher, 
notice of which appears on the minute books under date of 
September 10, 1691. 


Itt passed by vote that there shall be thirteen pounds 
raised by the town for the encoridgment of Jno Boacher to 
come and keep a free scoole in this town for six months up- 
on T'ryall provided he shall be constant and faithful to that 
imploy as a scoolmaster ought to be and that he shall be 
ingaged to attend scoole this winter time until nine o’clock 
at night.” 


“Dalley, J. W. Pg. 178. 

*Tbid. 

“The name Boacher appears in Whitehead’s Early History of 
Perth Amboy as Boacker and in Dalley’s work as Beecher. The 
writer is indebted to Mrs. J. Virgil Shull of Perth Amboy for a 
transcript of the entry in which the name appears Boacher. Although 
the writing on the minute book is somewhat obscure, Boacher appears 
to be correct. Some of the writing on the minute book is uncipherable 
and reliance has been put on the Rev. Dalley’s careful work. 

Woodbridge Twp. Minute Books. 
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It passed by vote that Captain Jno. Bishop should supply 
the place of John Blomfeld to agree with a scholmaster upon 
such terms as the town have offered.” 


In January 1694 Nathaniel Fitz-Randolph and John Bloom- 
field were designated by the town to secure John Browne of 
Amboy or any other person who might be suitable for the 
post. The committee was successful and secured the services 
of Brown for a year at a salary of twenty-four pounds. 


“It Passed by Vote that John Brown of Amboy Should 
have twenty four pounds a yeare alowed him for keeping a 
free school in this town this year.’" 


Various circumstances have been cited to explain the leay- 
ing of John Brown, but a notice of June 12, 1695 offers a 
plausible explanation. 


BROWN’S SALARY NOT PAID ON TIME 


At the same town meeting it passed by vote that there 
should be a rate forthwith made to raise the money for ye 
scholmaster’s sallary for ye time past; and that Thomas 
Pike should make up ye rate by lists given in for ye last 
years rate; and all previous in this town yt have lost any 
case since the last rate was made; have a week’s time al- 
lowed to give an account thereof to the rates maker which 
if they neglect they are to be rated according to ye lists as 
they were first given in and ye so rates makers is allowed ten 
shillings to be pd out of ye rate.” 


The Free School Land. 

The committee which was appointed in 1682 to oust the 
persons on the school lands had a long drawn out battle. It 
was not until January 29, 1701 that the land was finally re- 


°Tbid. 

“Twp. Min. Books. 
OT Didsin 

“Tbid. 
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covered and a notice directed that no division was to be made 
until the ‘‘Free School land” was laid out. The land originally 
designated was to consist of twelve acres of ‘medow’ or swamp 
land and eighty acres of upland. All the land however set 
aside was upland.” The recording of the survey was done 
December 4-11, 1701, and reads: 


“Was” laid out by us—under named one hundred acres 
of upland which was granted to the Town of Woodbridge 
by the Proprieters of New Jersey for a free Schools; be- 
ginning at a maple tree marked on all four sides Standing 
on the point on the west side of the mouth of a fresh brook 
known by the name of trought brook from—running—etc. 


—~ 


“T aid out and ordered to be Recorded in the Town Book 
by us. 


The final chapter in the attempts of individuals to secure 
right to the school lands of Woodbridge was written when the 
following action was taken at a town meeting. 


Itt also passed by a full voatt yt where as ye freeholders 
and Inhabitnas of this town conveive itt will be more Con- 
venient & advantagious to sell ye School land; and being 
nott able to give a title with outt ye assistance of ye General 
Assembly, they do hereby appoint Jno. Kinsey and Moses 
Rolph to petition ye sd assembly to pass (an act) to enable 
us to do ye same.” 


PLAN OF SELLING LAND BLOCKED 


This action requested of the Assembly by the town meeting 
never materialized. It is supposed that at the time the citizens 
of Woodbridge voted for the measure, they were mislead. 
When they became acquainted with the action contemplated, 
an outcry was raised and the plan successfully blocked. The 





“Dalley 179. ‘ 
“Records of Deeds & Surveys, Twp. of Woodbridge, Pg. 124. 


“Dalley, 182. 
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land to this day is still separate and distinct under a special 
board of commissioners elected by the people, and the revenue 
from it used for school purposes. 


School Affairs 

A town meeting was scheduled for July 14, 1701 for the 
purpose of considering the erection of a schoolhouse. The or- 
dination of a new minister in the township overshadowed the 
topic scheduled so completely, the matter of school construc-— 
tion was not brought up. The Strawberry Hill school of Wood- 
bridge was supposed to have been built in the year 1701. 

George Eubank” next took up the task up the task of teach- 
ing according to record, commencing in 1711. Ten acres of 
land were given him 


“That the sd George Ewbancke do remain, abide and 
teach school in Woodbridge aforesd. In ye Publick School 
house now built for yt purpose during his natural life or as 
long as he shall be capable Provided always yt the Inhabit- 
ants of ye sd. Town, satisfying and paying unto the said 
George Ewbancke for his teaching of their children yearly 
and every year, So Long as he shall be capable of Teaching 
of School anything aforsd. to the contrary notwithstanding 
that (the) present relase Shall Stand in full force.” 


EWBANK MAN OF ABILITY 


Ewbancke was a man of considerable ability and standing, 
in the community and probably spent “a laborious, useful and 
honored life among the youth of the time.” 


Rahway Makes Provision of Land for Schools. 


The following is cited from Dalley’s Woodbridge & Vicinity, 
concerning Rahway.* 
““Thid. 


“Dalley, 182. 
oo kDIC. 4h BS: 
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TWO ACRES FOR SCHOOLS 


“March ye 28th 1716. Then Lay’d outt by us under- 
written Pursuant to a town grant to the Inhabitants of Ra- 
hawack) two acres of School Land Beginning att a white 
Oak tree markt no four sides, standing by the Rode wch 
Runs by ye window Jones; thence Running South west and 
be west twenty eight Rod to another white oak markt on 
four sides; thence south east twenty Rod to a small white 
oak markt on four sides; thence north east and by east 
sixteen rod to a Wallnut tree markt on four sides; and from 
thence on a straight Line to ye Place where Jtt began. 


Tuos. Prxe, Lott Lawyer. 


JoHN Jaques 7} 
GEORGE Brown 


| Commmittee. 
Witt InesterE 


SCHOOL PLANNED FOR RAHWAY 


A school was being projected in Rahway earlier at about the 
time the Strawberry Hill school was being built in Woodbridge 
(1701). It is not known whether this was built or not. 


Other Schools. 


The first school of Paterson on record commenced in 1693.” 
Little or nothing is known of the school or of its early school- 
masters. In Middletown and Shrewsbury” little is known of 
the school facilities prior to the middle of the 18th century. 


MIXED POPULATION IN MIDDLETOWN AND SHREWSBURY 


It is safe to say that some provision was made in these 
communities for the children similar to those of Newark, Eliza- 


“Pro. N. J. Hist. Soc. Vol. III, 1900. Dwight, F. B. Pg. 154. 

In conversation with Mr. Nelson R. Burr a short time ago, Mr. 
Burr indicated that a school existed in Middletown or Shrewsbury 
before 1700. 
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- bethtown, and Woodbridge. Both Middletown and Shrewsbury 
had mixed populations among whom were Dutch, Scotch, 
Rhode Islanders, Quakers, and New Havenites. This fact 
coupled with the fact that neither settlements were in a strict 
sense of the word communal theocracies in origin, may have 
been instrumental in blocking town legislation. Lack of docu- 
mentary evidence however neither denies nor affirms the exist- 
ence of schools in these two places prior to 1700. 


BELIEF IN STRONG CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


Conclusion. 

The internal troubles of New Haven drove into New Jersey 
large numbers of settlers. These were a good substantial stock, 
willing to sacrifice many material comforts for an idea. While 
they left New Haven partly if not wholly through conflict of 
ideas, their thoughts on government and civic development 
were essentially New England. They believed in a strong cen- 
tral government, in an educated electorate, and in holding 
many things in common. The common interests they believed 
to be best served through the agency of a powerful state. 
These were some of the ideas brought to New Jersey. 

Many advanced ideas of living were being nourished in the 
17th century in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
sometimes with and sometimes without encouragement from 
the authorities. A surprisingly large number of the New Eng- 
land settlers were graduates of these universities or institu- 
tions of similar standing. It was not unusual among the learned 
of the day to set a few ideas down on paper, and fashion them 
into a constitution, or model of a state which would embody 
such a perfect scheme of living as to banish from its bound- 
aries all the cares, problems, and imperfections of mankind. A 
number of religious leaders in both New England and New 
Jersey believed they had the ideal plan of social organization 
in their settlement. They were inspired leaders and were pos- 
sessed of a great faith in their cause and their leadership. 
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CLEAR CUT IDEAS TO START 


Invariably however these colonies started out with a clear 
cut set of ideas, but as time went modifications to suit unher- 
alded conditions, had to be made. Extreme edges were then 
shorn, and reason commenced to cut away at some of the radi- 
cal though basal foundations. These original schemes of living 
tended to disintegrate under the influence of children growing 
up, a diversified population, trade and commerce, and religious 
influences. | 


CARTERET GIVES ENCOURAGEMENT TO SCHOOLS 


Governor Carteret wanted the lands of New Jersey popu- 
lated. He knew what was needed in government to attract New 
Englanders. He was prepared to grant liberal terms of govern- 
ment, to encourage local communities to set up their machin- 
ery. School lands he was quite willing to have set aside in Ber- 
gen and in Woodbridge, although the endowment phase of 
these, or the support clause of schools, he left out of the New- 
ark charter. The charters of Bergen and Woodbridge appear 
to have been cast in the same mould as far as schools are con- 
cerned. The idea of a free school appears in both places, and 
the idea of setting land aside for their support. In Newark 
these are not clearly set forth. Whether it was personal obser- 
vation at Elizabeth, or because Middletown and Shrewsbury 
had mixed populations, it is noticeable that the school legisla- 
tion is omitted in both. 

What is apparent is that where there is a homogenuous 
population there is apt to be a good record of schools and 
where there is diversity a corresponding lack. 
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CHAPTER III 


SCHOOLS, CLASSROOM PROCEDURE, SCHOOL- 
MASTERS, AND MOVEMENTS IN EDU- 
CATION IN THE 17TH CENTURY 


BACON WRITING NOVUM ORGANUM—MILTON TRACTATAE OF 
EDUCATION—-BARUCH SPINOZA 


While the Dutch, Swedes, New Englanders, Scotch, Quakers, 
and English were settling themselves in the wildernesses of 
New Jersey, educational developments of great significance 
were taking place in Europe. At the time the Dutch West In- 
dia Company was preparing its plan to request of the States 
General of Holland a charter (1620), Francis Bacon was pub- 
lishing his Novum Organum, in which he indicated to edu- 
cators the use which educators might make of the principle 
of induction. At the time when there were perhaps a handful 
of Dutch in New Amsterdam and two or three families in 
Bergen (1626) John Amos Comenius, energetic rector of the 
famous Moravian Gymnasium was commencing to write a 
most remarkable series of text books in Latin with their ver- 
nacular translations on the page opposite the Latin text. When 
a few Swedes had pushed their way into the north side of the 
Delaware (1642) to set their traps, John Milton was writing 
his brief but barbed “Tractatae of Education”, in which he 
attacked the formal grammar and composition exercises of the 
time with such success that Benjamin Franklin one hundred 
years later was greatly influenced by it. At a time when the 
Scotch were settling in numbers in Perth Amboy and Free- 
hold (1689) John Locke was writing his “Essay on the Hu- 
man Understanding”, in which psychology for the first time 
was placed in the category with the sciences. At the time 
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Massachusetts was passing its famous law of 1647, Baruch 
Spinoza’ “the greatest Jew of modern times and He greatest 
of modern philosophers”, was a youngster of fifteen, pursuing 
with gusto his studies in the synagogue. 


MANY CONTRIBUTIONS OF SCIENCE 


Huygens, the Dutch scientist, Leibnitz and Hobbes the 
philosophers, Newton, mathematical and_ scientific genius; 
Ratich, advocate of pedagogical principles one hundred fifty 
years in advance of the times; Francke; sense realist in educa- 
tion; Kepler, master of telescopic discovery; Galileo, discov- 
erer of laws of falling bodies; Torricelli and Boyle with their 
new theories of vacuums; Guericke, originator of the air 
pump; Harvey, discoverer of circulation of blood; Malpighi, 
demonstrator of the existence of capillaries; were a few of the 
illustrious leaders in 17th century thought. 

It was a marvelous century in the discovery of scientific 
principles, but for all that, there was hardly one change which 
was made in the way of living. It remained for the centuries 
following to make use of these by the application of these 
principles to the problems of living. 


REALISM GETS SLOW START 


Education of New Jersey But Slightly Affected. 

The consciousness that the world of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, 
and the classic authors had been expanded and augmented by 
a new heritage of truths, commenced to assert itself at the end 
of the 17th century. In thought this consciousness became a 
movement for a study of real things. The movement to bring . 
into the curricula this new store of scientific knowledge, to give 
it place with the classics and religious beliefs, was known as 
realism. Some headway was being effected among the second- 


*Durant, Will S. Pg. 164. The Story of Philosophy. 
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ary schools of Germany and England in making way for a new 
education, but it met with a storm of opposition from leaders 
of traditional and formal education, so that while a great evo- 
lution was taking place in thought, there was very little out- 
ward expression of it in the schools. 


NEW ENGLAND PRIMER 1691 


Books were not widely read, and those whose texts ran con- 
trary to prevailing beliefs often fell under the ban of the 
clergy, or the government. If little influence was being exerted 
by the niagara of revolutionary thought on the schools of 
Europe, there was even less in America, where dogmatic au- 
thority suspiciously examined and excluded anything which 
might interfere with a matter of faith. Yet despite the natural 
handicaps of slow and dangerous transatlantic travel, and 
clumsy intercolonial transportation, there is some evidence for 
believing that even before the close of the seventeenth century 
there was some refinement in procedure and content in the 
schools, is not in method. In 1691, the New England Primer 
made its appearance, and this text embodied an attempt to 
adapt the content of reading to the ability and interest of the 
child. 


The New England Pirmer. 
The following is taken from the work of S. C. Parker.’ 


“Advertisement. 


There is now in the press and will suddenly be extent, a 
second Impression of the New England Primer enlarged to 
which is added, more Directions for Spelling; the Prayer of 
K. Edward the 6th, and Verses made by Mr. Rogers the 
Martyr, left as a Legacy to his children. 

Sold by Benjamin Harris, at the London Coffee House in 
Boston.” 


2Modern Ele. Education, Pg. 74. Citing the Boston Almanack, 1691. 
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NOT LARGE IN SIZE 


In appearance the New England Primer was a small affair, 
no larger than the palm of a grown person. It was about as 
thick as the ordinary primer now, and it was bound with two 
thin board covers, surfaced with thin blue paper. The content 
of the primer was based largely upon those of the period 
printed in England, which already had commenced to show 
the efforts of Comenius. The New England Primer contained 
many crude illustrations of animals with the word symbols 
beneath. Events of biblical times were depicted and accom- 
panied by numerous rhymes and sayings of a religious or pro- 
saic nature. 


NEW ENGLAND PRIMER REFLECTS DUTY—-MANY PRIMERS SOLD 


The primer was not generally used for the purpose of intro- 
ducing reading to the child; some time being spent on the 
hornbook exercises to acquaint children with the letter and 
sounds, from which words were built up. The New England 
Primer reflected a spirit of religion, devotion to work, self 
Sacrifice, with duty always uppermost, and any element of play 
submerged. It stressed the things the settlers felt, and filled the 
need through all the colonies of a textbook which would glorify 
labor, breathe the spirit of piety, and assist children to read. 
From the time it made its appearance and for a hundred years 
following it met with almost universal approval throughout 
the English colonies. Millions of them were sold, though few 
if any of the original survive of those in use. That they were 
used in the schools of New Jersey is undoubtedly a fact. 


“From a 20th Century Reprint, Ginn & Co., copied from the 1791 
ed. of G. A. Plimpton, N. Y. C. 
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Some of the text is quoted; 
He that ne’er learns his A. B. C. 
Forever will he Blockhead be; 
But he that learns these Letters fair 
Shall have a Coach to take the Air. 
* x x 


They Life to mend, 
This book attend. 


A Dog will bite 
A Thief at Night. 


The idle Fool 
It whipt at School. 


The Cock doth crow to let you know, 
If you be wife, what time to rise. 


The little Lamb doth skip and play, 
Always merry, always gay. 


Text of New England Primer Becomes More Difficult. 


In the New England Primers, unlike those of today, there 
is a series of somewhat abrupt steps from exercises to exercise. 
This made it a difficult text. About one quarter ways through 
the books the following is found under the caption “Verses 
for Little Children.” 





Though I am young, a little one, 
If I can speak and go alone, 
Then I must learn to know the Lord, 
And learn to read his holy word, 
Tis time to seek to God and pray 
For what I want for ev’ry day: 
I have a precious soul to save, 
And I a mortal body have-— 


| 
q 


Another illustration of this difficulty is cited from nearly 
the end of the text. 


‘Po, 55, 20th Cent. Repr. | 


ee ie 
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Spiritual Milk 
For American Babes. 


Drawn out of the Breasts of both 
Testaments for their Souls Nourishment. 


By John Cotton. 


Question. What hath God done for your 
Ans. God hath made me, he keepeth me, and he can save 


me. 


Q. What is God? 
A. God is a Spirit of himself and for himself. 


The First Schools. 


The first schools of New Jersey founded by people of New 
England origin were held in the meeting houses, which by the 
way served both as church, and as a place of public meeting.’ 


MEETING HOUSES GLOOMY 


The same spirit of sanctity which now exists in churches did 
not pervade these meeting houses, which were constantly being 
used for a variety of purposes. These meeting houses ranged 
in sizes from the typical eight by twenty-five upwards, accord- 
ing to the number of freeholders in the town. As numbers in- 
creased, they were constantly being rebuilt. Built of 
logs, or of unfinished boards, the saw mills having been intro- 
duced into the coastal towns about the middle of the 17th 
' century, these meeting houses were bare of inside decorations 
from the dirty rough planked floor, to the heavily raftered 
roof. Entrance was made through a bulky stout oak door, 
which hung on ponderous iron hinges. Light came streaming in 
from four windows, two on either side. 


*Johnson, Clifton. Chapt. I. Old Time Schools and Schoolmasters. 
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UNCOMFORTABLE SCHOOLROOM 


It is not likely that very many schoolhouses were built in 
New Jersey before the year 1700. Such as were built consisted 
of a single room log hut with a thatch roof, eight feet square 
and nine feet high. Though the school was no larger than an 
average living room of today, there was a gaping fire place at 
one end usurping almost the entire end. The upward conver- 
gence of the plastered stone or brick fire place into a chimney 
made room for two small windows on either side. The floor 
was of dirt or creaky planks which frequently was littered 
with chips of wood, bark, and cinders to which little attention 
was paid. There were no desks. For seats there were ordinary 
benches without backs. In some places school was kept in the 
house of the schoolmaster. Newark had its first school in the 
house of the schoolmaster. 

In winter the schoolhouse was alternately cold and draughty, 
or hot to a point of discomfort. In summer the sun’s rays beat 
down unmercifully rendering the atmosphere hot and stuffy. 
In winter the crackling of logs punctuated the recitations, and 
the only relief for the backward scholar was the cheerful blaze 
at which he might vacantly stare and hope for better days. 
The wood for the fire was a source of never ending trouble, 
the parents taking turns at delivering a load to the school each 


in turn. 


EZEKIEL CHEEVERS PROBABLY NOT UNKNOWN IN NEW JERSEY 


In Newark, Woodbridge, and Middletown with populations 
of about five hundred each, it is doubtful if the number of 
children attending school at one time, exceeded twenty. Two 
or three years of attendance at school was considered average. 
It is not unlikely that some of the men and women of New 
Jersey were familiar with some of the best teaching in Amer- 
ica through first hand acquaintance with Ezekiel Cheevers, the 
most widely renowned schoolmaster of New England. Previous 
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to the leaving of many families for New Jersey, Cheevers 
taught in some of the towns of the New Haven federation. At 
the time Woodbridge was having difficulty in raising twenty- 
four pounds to pay John Brown his yearly salary, Cheevers 
had been raised to thirty, with every evidence of satisfaction 
on the part of the town and a willingness to pay more to 
retain him. The last thirty-eight years of his life Cheevers 
Spent as the headmaster of the Boston Latin School.° 


“his (Cheevers’) death was widely mourned and long 
held in affectionate remembrance for he was more patient 
with the slow boys, less severe and brutal.” 


From all accounts if it can be assumed that some of the 
settlers were in attendance in the school of Cheevers, they 


may further be presumed to have been familiar with good 
school work. 


MASTER WASTED TIME 


Classroom Procedure. 


The school day of the old time master was a lengthy one, 
commencing at seven when light permitted and at eight when 
it did not. The morning session lasted until eleven o’clock and 
was followed by a lunch period of two hours. At one o'clock 
school took up again and continued until five. Each session 
was opened with a prayer, and the afternoon closed with one. 
The curricular was mostly of a religious nature, and much of 
the text was learned verbatim. If none of the older boys were 
adept at the making of quills for pens, the master took time 
from recitations for this purpose. Each child came up to the 
master’s desk and recited in turn, a procedure which was a 
constant invitation to a lively youngster to get out of order 
and in again after the deft use of the switch. 


*Johnson, Pg. 56. 
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EVER READY ROD 


The psychology of the old time schoolmaster took little or 
no account of individual differences or rates of learning. The 
slow scholar was merely speeded up to greater energy in the 
learning process through dread of the ever ready rod. In the 
schools of New England origin, singing was lacking, but in 
the schools of the Dutch and Swedes, it occupied a conspicuous 
place in the daily program. Art was neglected save for the 
distorted evidences of this branch inside books covers and 
benches. 


LITTLE KNOWN 


Of the Schoolmasters. | 

Most of the New Jersey schoolmasters had short terms. 
Beyond a few isolated facts little is known of the schoolmasters. 
In no case before 1700 did a schoolmaster teach in one town 
of the state, leave and go to another place and there teach 
school. The term of the school was nine months and payment 
was made by the year. The salary paid ranged from thirteen 
pounds to twenty-four pounds per year for the year, with 
house and land included. 

Qualifications of school masters among New England set- 
tlers were very general, and usually consisted of the phrases 
‘honest and faithful”. The Reverend Jeremiah Peck of Eliza- 
bethtown was a graduate of Harvard. James Fullerton, John 
Brown and John Boacher are little more than names. George 
Ewbancke appears to have been a very capable man, and a 
leader in the community work in Woodbridge. John Catlin 
also was a leader in town affairs. There is lacking however 
in the schools of New Jersey which trace their main influence 
to New England, the requirements of the Dutch insisting that 
their schoolmasters be certified by the proper authorities. In 
1662, the harsh Act of Uniformity drove perhaps two thou- 
sand dissenting clergymen from their pulpits. Many of these 
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sought posts as teachers. Nevertheless the certification re- 
quirements of the Dutch made little difference in the length 
of service. This probably indicated that there was always at 
hand better economic opportunities than being a schoolmaster 
in every colony. 


The Moral Character of the Colonial Schoolmaster 
of New Jersey. 


There appears to be a question in regard to the standing of 
the colonial schoolmaster in his community, the quality of his 
service, his place in the community, and his character. Inas- 
much as this thesis treats only of New Jersey schools of the 
seventeenth century, and in a few cases where it has been 
found necessary to extend into the next century, no attempt 
is made to prove or disprove any generalization concerning 
entire colonial period. The following is taken from the “‘Report 
of the Commission to Survey Public Education”, in the State 
of New Jersey, published 1929-30, concerning the early school- 
masters.’ 


“Occasionally a graduate of the four colleges would take 
a school, but usually teachers were itinerant characters who 
held their positions by the “slick tongue”. Nevertheless they 
were apparently held in high esteem by the community.” 


“Teachers were required to sign a contract in which the 
conditions were explicitly set forth. Thus John Boacher was 
employed to teach six months for 13 pounds with the stipu- 
lation that he be constant and faithful until nine o’clock in 
the evening”’. 


While the Survey does not consist in itself of source material 
it is quoted for the purpose of citing that this impression is 
common enough to be called general. The following is cited 
from “New Jersey As a Colony and As a State”. 


(Pa. 17. 
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“Occasionally the teacher was a college bred man from 
Harvard, Yale or later Princeton; sometimes he was a clever 
young fellow seeking a living and not infrequently he was a 
Scotch or Irish redemptioner who qualified to teach “sold 
his time” to some public spirited man that the cause of 
learning and polite manners might thereby be advanced. 


“Shifting thru the tangled thread of the fabric of colonial 
life there appears the class of men who are to be found in 
every community. These are the adventurers, glib of tongue, 
€asy mannered, impecunious. Outwardly they were genteel, 
but what with drinking, gambling, dueling and runaway 
marriages their course was so corrupt that danger lay in 
their thoroughly corrupting the morals of the youth.” 


NINE O’CLOCK CLAUSE IN CONTRACT 


The following is offered in respect to the demands which 
were made by the town of Woodbridge, Sept. 10, 1691 of a 
schoolmaster. 

John Boacher was offered the school on trial for six months, 
“provided he shall be constant and faithful to that imploy as a 
scoolmaster out to be and that he sall be ingaged to attend 
scoole this winter time until nine o’clock at night.’” 


CONSTANT AND EAITHEUL SCHOOLMASTERS—SHORT TERMS 
THROUGH CONDITIONS 


The words “constant and faithful” or similar expressions 
occure a great deal in New England and elsewhere on the 
minute books and appear to represent a pattern of thought 
connected with the movement to engage a schoolmaster. Usual- 
ly the matter of engaging a schoolmaster was presented to the 
town meeting and the one who proposed it used such adjectives 
as would aptly express to the public the accepted idea of a 


®°The Dutch and Swedes kept school evenings. Schools of New 
England origin were seldom if ever kept evenings for any purpose. 
Nine o’clock appears to have been the curfew hour in Woodbridge, 
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schoolmaster. These words found their way into the minute 
books. There is little possibility of attaching to this the sig- 
nificance that because the words “constant and good” or “good 
and faithful” were used, that the schoolmasters were just the 
reverse. What the public expected of its schoolmasters was 
that they be teachers in the community for years. In this they 
were doomed to disappointment by economic conditions bee- 
hived by opportunities, alongside of which schoolmastering 
appeared insignificant. 

This is the one instance in which a clause appears as to 
require the attendance of the schoolmaster until nine o’clock. 
The reason for this is not quite clear, yet there appears to be 
a disposition on the part of the writers to interpret this to 
mean that after nine o’clock the schoolmasters could go out 
and carry on their accustomed disreputable activities. 


OTHER INTERPRETATIONS OF THE NINE O'CLOCK CLAUSE 


It must be remembered that Woodbridge was a New Eng- 
land growth, but that the character of the surrounding towns 
was changing with the tides of incoming peoples. Schoolmasters 
were brought in from outside of Woodbridge who did not con- 
form to the nine o’clock curfew, and this may have been the 
one failure of the predecessor of Boacher. 

The following is irrevelant material as to time because it 
refers to the period sixty-seven years after the employment of 
Boacher in Woodbridge. For whatever light however it may 
throw upon the subject of schoolmasters, the following pass- 
age is cited from the instructions to Governor Francis Bernard 
of New Jersey from the Court of St. James under date of 
1758." 


65. We do further direct that no schoolmaster be hence- 
forth permitted to come from England and to keep school 
in the said province without the License of the said Bishop 


°Vol. IX, N. J. Archives, 1st Series, Pg. 68. 
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of London, and that no other person now there or that shall 
come from other parts shall be admitted to keep School in 


that our sad province of New Jersey without your License » 
first obtained. 


NOT A CORRECT CONCLUSION 


The feeling has become quite general that because of the 
nine o’clock clause in the contract of John Boacher and the 
instructions of Gov. Bernard that the schoolmasters of the 
period in New Jersey were men of poor character. These two 
rather shaky citations over a half century apart taken to- 
gether or apart represent insufficient evidence for such a con- 
clusion. In considering the character of the schoolmasters up 
until the year 1700, it is the contention of the writer based 
upon facts known about the individuals, that they stood above 
the average of the community in character; and where there 
is nothing else known about an individual there is no ground 
for concluding that it was otherwise. 


SCHOOLMASTERS’ RECORDS 


The following list of the early schoolmasters, gives an idea 
of their terms of service where known from documents, an 
estimate of their worth and standing in their communities, 
and the suspected reasons for their leaving. 


Englebert Steenhuysen - Bergen. Term four years. Left 
because of tax on property and refusal to support a soldier, 
suspected. Previously a tailor in Westphalia. A document 
exists in which his name appears with the town leaders ten 
years later. Member of legislative body. Very able man. 


Reynieri Bastaienson von Biesen - Bergen. Term 42 years. 
Taught until his death. Splendid record of service. 


Guiliam Bertholf - Hackensack. Term of service as school- 
master ten years. Licensed as minister 1693. Died 1724. 
Performed function so well as schoolmaster, recommended 
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to the Classis at Amsterdam for examination as a minister. 
Successful. Very capable, much beloved and_ respected 
man.” 


John Brown of Amboy - Woodbridge. Term one and one- 
half years. Suspected reason for leaving - the community 
fell behind in its payment of his salary. Nothing else known. 


James Fullerton - Woodbridge. Term two years. Dis- 
possessed by order of King in lawsuit over some property. 
May have gone to Monmouth County. Nothing else known. 


John Catlin- Newark. Suspected term of five .years. 
Father of five children. Splendid record of public service in 
Newark and Deerfield, Mass., with tablets erected both | 
places to his memory. 


John Arnold - Newark. Nothing known. 


John Boacher - Woodbridge. Term three years. Nothing 
else known. 


Hans Stalt, Brunjan, John Club, Lenmayer, Olof Malan- 
der. Swedish schoolmasters. Period of service unknown. 


Rev. Jeremith Peck, Elizabethtown. Harvard graduate. 

Minister. Term of service indefinite. Long term of success- 

_ ful service in Connecticut and New Jersey. Left to take 

charge of the Latin Grammar School of New Haven. Very 
able man. 


John Usquehart taught in Elizabeth 1681. Nothing else 
known. 


John Harriman 1687-1705. Well qualified man. Minister 
and business man, legislator and teacher. Eighteen years 
of service. Nothing else known. 


1T etter in possession of the writer from Mr. F. A. Westervelt of 
_ the Bergen County Hist. Society. A diligent search by Mr. Westervelt 
has failed to unearth further data on Rev. Bertholf. 
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Standards Set Up for Schoolmasters. 


The Dutch required their schoolmasters to submit to exam- 
ination, and this policy was maintained after the English had 
taken over New Netherlands. In Sweden there was a union of 
church and state and the same policy was pursued in reference 
to their schoolmasters, in requiring these to furnish evidence 
_ of fitness. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts did not commence founding schools in America 
until after 1700 and in New Jersey 1705 or 1706. With the 
Quakers, New Englanders, Scotch and others, the choice of 
schoolmaster was a local responsibility and no set of regula- 
tions governed the final selection. 

The 17th century schoolmaster in New Jersey was an earn- 
est, sincere, careful, exact man, working under tremendous 
handicaps, untrained, but withal a religious man with a strong 
faith. William A. Nelson, eminent historian of New Jersey of © 
the last half century says:” 


“The old time schoomaster was little better than an in- 
ferior assistant to the minister, ‘the minister’s man—’ It is 
impossible to estimate very clearly the value of his school in 
the way of secular training. That it was the means of instill- 
ing into the minds and hearts of several generations a know- — 
ledge of God and his commandments, a reverence for the 
Scriptures and all things sacred, and won for the people of 
New Jersey most deservedly a reputation for being a God- 
fearing, honest, moral race is certain, but it certainly failed 
to make the mass educated. 


GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


The letters and manuscripts of the 17th and 18th centuries 
—show equally a sovereign contempt for spelling and capi- 
talization. Grammar was an unknown quantity, and punctu- 
ation a mystery beyond human ken. 


We question if say in 1750, an ordinary boy could be 
found who would be able to define the boundaries of the 
Province in which he lived, or who could repeat the where- 


“Hist. of N. J. Coast. Vol. I, Pg. 86. 
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abouts of a dozen places in the county in which he lived, or 
who could repeat the whereabouts of a dozen places —. 


GOOD GOVERNMENT WHEN IT COST LEAST 


Of history he knew nothing beyond a few bare facts 
concerning Holland or England or Scotland which came to 
him more in the form of traditions than as actual incidents. 
He took his notions of civil government from his church and 
the minister was his guide, philosopher and friend, at once 
his spiritual adviser and his secular director, his prayerbook 
and his encyclopedia. As he advanced in life, his leading 
idea of government was that it was good when it interfered 
the least with his movements and cost the smallest amount 


in taxes.” 

The view of the old time school of Nelson is interesting and, 
well illustrates the changing conception of what constitutes an 
education. The things which are stressed as being important 
in spelling, punctuation, or geography in this generation are 
being considered as more or less external, formal, not over- 
emphasized in good educational procedure. The character 
qualities which Nelson attributes to the 17th and 18th cen- 
tury now are receiving more and more emphasis by school 
people. 

The old time school only occupied a small place in the life 
of a child. Parents and the church were much more powerful 
in their influence. Family discipline was rigid and unswerv- 
ing. Church affiliations were strongly accentuated. Just as the 
church towers capped the dominant institution of the 17th 
century life, the schoolhouse symbolizes thought of today. The 
old time school was a meager institution and served a meager 
purpose but it lived in a simple society. It met the challenge of 
the times and served its end as well as its modern successor. 


REALISM AGAINST FORMAL CLASSICS 


- Educational Movements. 
In the 17th century particularly in its closing days, a move- 
ment was getting under way to bring the force of education 
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into active contact with the problems of life. There was a feel- 
ing growing among leading men of the educational thought 
that the world of Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, 
while rich in human truth was being augmented by a store of 
human knowledge which exceeded in breadth that of any simi- 
lar era of history and that this fund of newly found truth was 
hardly receiving any consideration in the curricula. This 
movement began to center on the study of real things, or 
concrete things as they touched life through the senses, and 
from which it received its name, realism. Realism did not 
attempt to displace the classics from the curriculum, but 
endeavored to use them as a means to training for complete 
living. Realism meant a return to the study of human rela- 
tionships, to independence of thought, to judgment and con- 
sideration, rather than the training in the imitative, formal, 
stilted patterns of thought into which the uninspired classical 
learning had degenerated. Opposition to the new learning 
sprang up from the religious creeds but through the second- 
ary school, it filtered into the curriculum with the net result 
that a new institution appeared, the academy. 

From the reformation and renaissance there had come new 
ideas of human rights. Individualism was commencing to assert 
itself on the horizon. People were commencing to think of 
education as perhaps a stabilizing sedative for turbulent times. 
Schemes for utopias, which once set up, would be forever per- 
petuated by an education systems, were matters of common 
discussion. These experiments in joint living became the 
object of interest of wealthy men. This new attitude grew into 
the philanthropic movement or the movement to provide edu- 
cation through subscriptions for this or that church. Education 
drifted into the hands of societies towards the end of the 17th 
century and although much could be criticized adversely in 
the narrow and dogmatic content; still it was an education 
which mirrorred the times. Philanthropy was a good vehicle 
for education to go forward on, The appeal to like minded 
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groups for funds for the purpose of educating children was a 
healthy sign, that people were interested in the welfare of the 
children of someone else. Society was in a calm awaiting the 
destructive 18th century, and with thirty odd religious sects 
in England alone clamoring for the education of children 
among themselves, the philanthropic movement continued its 
forward movement, until it demonstrated that it was not 
enough in itself to take care of education. 


Health and Children. 

Small pox appeared regularly every year and people were 
accustomed to its ravages. Dwellings were set aside as inocu- 
lating or pest houses where men and women subjected them- 
selves to the disease which was supposed to run its course. 
Mothers were constantly in fear of infantile diseases. Diph- 
theria was known as throat distemper. Epidemics continued 
until they exhausted themselves. 

_A colony was broken up on the Delaware in 1641, by a 
severe winter followed by a sickly summer.” A dreadful comet 
star appeared in 1680, visible in broad daylight terrifying the 
people of New Jersey with its brightness and long fiery tail. 
The governor none too confident of himself recommended that 
each one keep his own day of fasting, etc. and perform his 
duty by prayer.” Some of the medical practices of the whites 
were no better than those of the Indian medicine man. 


Corporal Punishment. 

It is interesting to note that even before the close of the 
17th century, a reaction had set in against corporal punish- 
ment, then considered such an important measure in good 
school administration. The protest was embodied in a petition 
which bore the title ““The Children’s Petition.” or ““A Remon- 
strance against that Intolerable Grievance our Youth lie under 
in the accustomed Severities of the School Discipline of this 


Hist of Medicine & Med. Wickes, S. Pg. 23. 
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Nation.” The protest was a book and circulated ab out 
it found its way into Parliament in 1669. | * 


It is humbly desired this book may be delivered oF | on 
hand to another, and that gentlemen who shall first propos 
the motion to the house, the book is his—together with 
prayers of posterity.’™ 





“Hazlitt, W. C. Schools, School Books & Schoolmasters, F 
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CHAPTER IV 


INFLUENCE OF THE SWEDES, FINNS, DUTCH ON 
THE DELAWARE 


NO COMMON LANGUAGE—POOR SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


Internal affairs of Sweden in the 16th century were at low 
ebb. For a hundred years previous to the accession to the 
throne of Sweden by Charles IX (1599) the rule of that 
country for the most part had been in the hands of sovereigns 
_ of low average or mediocre abilities. The outcomes of the wars 
which marred the reigns of a few of these were very disas- 
trous to the interest of Sweden. Internal dissension, not a little 
disorder, and quite often tumults were all too common during 
the reigns of these so that the close of the hectic 16th century 
found Sweden with scarcely more than the germ of national 
consciousness.. The language of the kingdom consisted of 
several dialects’ wth little semblance of a common language. 
Although as early as 1571 an ordinance had been drafted to 
establish schools, the institutions of learning born of the act 
were few and widely scattered, and but little of any conse- 
quence taught in them. Of culture, except among the nobles 
few traces existed. There were no poets of import nor works 
of any great literary value.” Processes of law and of govern- 
ment were archaic and cumbersome and to make matters worse 
an intense conflict existed between the nobles on the one hand 
and the common and mercantile classes on the other. Nearly 
everything of the everyday life of Sweden reflected the ineffi- 
ciency and insufficiency of her whole social structure. 


*The Swedish Settlements on the Del. Vol. I. Johnson, A. 1911, 
pg. 24. 

*Ibid. 

"Ibid 25. 
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FINNS AND SWEDES NOT IN AGREEMENT 


The Finns In Sweden. 

In 1596-97 large numbers of Finns migrated into northern 
and central portions of Sweden, a direct outcome of the club 
war. Here the Finns were received at first without objection 
on the part of the native Swedes, but once settled the new- 
comers resorted to an objectionable native custom of clearing 
forest lands of brush and trees by fire, in order to obtain fields 
for the planting of crops.‘ Hundreds and huncreds of acres of 
splendid timberland in this way was cleared by applying the 
torch indiscriminately to the trees. ‘This ruthless and whole- 
sale destruction of timber involved the Finns first with the 
iocal authorities and then with the national authorities with 
the result that a curb was put upon the practice by the Swed- 
ish government. 


FINNS ORDERED OUT 


Despite the efforts of the Swedes the abominable policy per- 
sisted. Making matters worse were the incoming Finns who 
continued largely as a result of the Thirty Years War, to come 
into Sweden in large numbers. This fact drove the Swedish 
government into passing a law requiring all Finns to leave the 
country within a short time or to suffer imprisonment. 


EDUCATION AIDED 


Charles IX. 

In 1599 the capable and energetic Charles IX ascended the 
throne of Sweden. With a keenness of intellect and an insight 
into the needs of the people, the like of which is seldom found 
among rulers, the new sovereign commenced the task of re- 
building Sweden along more up to date lines. Enlisting in his 
constructive measures the support of the common and mer- 
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cantile classes, Charles slowly and carefully replaced with up 
to date processes the ponderous economic and bulky legal pro- 
cesses.’ Government both local and state, he lifted from the 
morass of medievalism. Commerce and industry he aided by 
wise and equitable administration. Foreign affairs next were 
made the object of his interest with startling success. With 
these important affairs scarcely rolling along the road to im- 
provement Charles with accustomed equanimity turned to the 
intellectual enlightenment and spiritual advancement of his 
people. Funds he both secured and set aside for the establish- 
ment of elementary schools and their maintenance in co-opera- 
tion with the church.’ The University of Upsala and other 
gymnasiums of Sweden he aided with appropriations. Men of 
letters he both encouraged and rewarded. Unfortunately the 
short reign of Charles gave him only the pleasure of seeing 
Sweden started on a period of progress during which it was 
destined to rise to remarkable heights under his brilliant son 
and heir to the throne Gustavus Adolphus. 


SWEDEN AMONG FOREMOST POWERS—MEN OF SCIENCE INVITED 
TO SWEDEN 


Gustavus Adolphus 1617-6321. 


While but a youth Gustavus took up the gigantic task so 
well commenced by his father. Well educated and assisted by 
Axel Oxenstiern, one of the most astute and capable statesmen 
of all Europe, Gustavus brought Sweden from a position of 
comparative insignificance and placed it among the foremost 
powers of the time in Europe. A genius on the battlefield, not 
one whit less marvelous were his triumphs in the internal 
affairs of Sweden. Bureaus were established for the purposes 
of collecting and preserving the runes and sagas, and for study- 
ing the ancient languages. A dictionary was compounded and 





*Cronholm, Neander N. Vol. I, Sweden, A Hist. of. Pg. 288. 
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published thus making a common language a possibility. Lit- 
erature heartened by patronage from the Swedish Court began 
to assume definite form and stability. Schools of a semi-public 
nature, and colleges offering a training in commerce began to 
spring up. The Universities of Abo and Dorpat were chartered. 
The whole of the patrimony of Gustavus containing over three 
hundred farms was given to the University of Upsala, which 
even today remains the chief source of revenue of that institu- 
tion of learning. Foreign physicians and the foremost men of 
science were invited to come to Sweden to lay the results of 
their labors before a keenly appreciative people. Trade and 
commerce were stimulated both at home and abroad by wide- 
awake government agencies anxious to advance the economic 
interests of Sweden. Iron mines and other immense mineral 
deposits were opened up to form a nucleus of industrial activ- 
ity which heralded the iron and steel age. 


COMENIUS IN SWEDEN 


Wolfgang Von Ratke,’ better known to educators as Ratich, 
and for his application of Baconian principles to education at 
Jena, Augsburg, and Madgeburg, was invited to come to Swe- 
den by Oxenstiern. The sudden death of this leader prevented 
him from taking part in the reorganization of the Swedish 
schools. However no less a personality than John Amos Comen- 
iuus” was selected by Oxenstiern for the purpose. To the visit 
of Comenius there were a number of important outcomes, not 
the least of which was the set of books for the government 
written by Comenius himself. The ordinance drafted and 
passed by the Swedish government in 1648 from which an 
effective school system grew, appears to have been directly 
inspired by the visit of Comenius. To these must be added 





™Denmark & Sweden, Steffanson J. 248. . 

8Denmark & Sweden, Steffanson, J. 248. 
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the works on pedagogy of Paulinus, Rudbeckius, Angermannus 
themselves authorities, whose spirits were animated by the 
famous Moravian. 

Under the wise and careful administration of Gustavus 
trades flourished anc poverty grew less. Abroad the victories 
of Sweden and at home the success of the new institutions 
served to bring about in the Swedes the development of a 
strong national pride and an intense patriotism, which im- 
pelled her leaders to look not only at the other countries of 
Europe, but to other continents as well.” 


The Settlement of New Sweden. 

The subject of planting colonies in America interested Gus- 
tavus greatly. In this thoughe he was not deterred by the fact 
that Sweden had neither sent out expeditions for discovery nor 
expolration. William Usselinx, projector of the Dutch West 
India Company; and now interested in the progress of a simi- 
lar plant, encouraged Gustavus in a venture in America, with 
the result that $400,000 from the royal coffers was pledged 
for the purpose. A charter for the Swedish West India Com- 
pany was granted from Stockholm June 14, 1626." For the 
purpose colonists were to be solicited in all the countries of 
Europe, but action at the time was found inadvisable. Progress 
on the American project was slow. A detailed plan was formu- 
lated and awaited only the signature of Gustavus, when the 
sudden death of the sovereign at the Battle of Lutzen, 1632 
checked the design. Finally the projected plan was consum- 
mated under Queen Christina, the successor of Gustavus, who 
at the suggestion of Oxenstiern™ gave it the royal favor and 
assistance to make it a reality. 


DUTCH FIRST ON THE DELAWARE 
The territory which the Swedes planned using for their 


“Swedish Set. Johnson, Pg. 30. 

*Bancroft, 1855, Pg. 284, Vol. II. 
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settlements was the land on both sides of the Delaware river 


and Bay. Except for the fact that this land was claimed by 


the Dutch as a part of New Netherlands, no other country 
appeared to be very much concerned over the colonial ambi- 
tions of Sweden. In 1623 a settlement was made by Dutch 
under Cornelius Mey,” which though later entirely wiped out 
by Indians, served with the discovery by Hudson, as the basis 
of the Dutch claim to the Delaware territory. 


SEVERAL SWEDISH SETTLEMENTS 


Late in the year 1637, Peter Minuit dismissed governor of 
the Dutch colony of New Netherlands but now in the service 
of the Swedes, sailed in two ships loaded with colonists. De- 
spite the protests of the Dutch, Minuit landed his party on the 
west bank of the Delaware and built a fort.“ This party of 
Minuit was the first Swedish settlement on the Delaware, and 
was followed by several separate ventures. Henry Hockhanmer 
at a later date instituted a colonization which was highly suc- 
cessful on the Delaware, exporting in its first year 30,000 
skins.” 


SCHOOL CLAUSE 


Educative Provisions in the Early Swedish Charters. 


No provision for schools was made in the charter of 1626, 
but that of Henry Hockhanmer under date of January 24, 
1640 bore the following clause. 


Grants & Privileges to Henry Hockhanmer and Co. to 
Establish a New Colony in New Sweden —. 

7 — The patrons of this colony shall be obliged to sup- 
port, at all times, as many ministers and schoolmasters as 
the number of inhabitants shall seem to require, and to 


Hist. of the Orig. Sett. on the Del. Ferris, Benj. 
“Hazard, Pg. 43, Bancroft, Vol. II, 286. 
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choose moreover for this purpose, persons who have at 


heart the conversion of the pagan inhabitants to Christian- 
ity. 


The instructions issued to John Printz, accounted the first 
generally recognized governor of New Sweden, written under 
date of August 15, 1642 indicate what the home authorities 
expected to be the disposition of the colonial governor to- 
wards education. 

(1) To promote - by the most zealous endeavours a sincere 

piety towards almighty God in all respects.” 

(2) To urge instruction and virtuous education of youth 

and children. 

(3) To preserve as far as practicable the manners and cus- 

toms of Swedes accommodating them in some cases to 
existing circumstances. 


SWEDES BUY UP LAND 


The Contest of Swedes and Dutch for the Delaware. 

_ The storm of protests on the part of the Dutch governor 
Kieft at New Amsterdam, which followed the advent of the 
Swedes in their new colony availed nothing, due somewhat to 
the fact that Sweden was one of the mighty nations. Dutch 
traders however were in and about New Sweden dealing with 
the Indians. Perceiving the day not to be far distant when 
settlement one way or another must be made, the Swedes 
commenced buying up property direct from the Indians secur- 
ing from the Indian owner in each case a signed deed. The 
Dutch rested their right to the territory on the discoveries of 


Hudson, and the subsequent settlement at Gloucester Point by 
May. 


CONFLICT OF INTERESTS—-SWEDESBORO LARGE SETTLEMENT 


No violent hatred developed between the Swedes, who had 
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among them many Finns, and the Dutch. Whatever ill feeling 
arose from the Dutch mercantile interests which were continu- 
ally complaining of the Swedes offering the Indians better 
prices for skins than they were able to make. The absence of 
bitter feeling no doubt can be attributed in a small measure 
too, to the fact that the Dutch were following trade, while the 
Swedes and Finns gave the most of their attention to agriculture 
and animal husbanry.” An attempted colonizing scheme of 
New Englanders at Varkins Kill on the New Jersey side of 
the Delaware was met by a combined force of Dutch and 
Swedes, who burned the dwellings of the newcomers and chased 


them into the woods; but did not prevent them later from — 


returning and rebuilding them. By 1682 inhabitants of many 
nationalities were sparsely distributed on both sides of the 
bay and river from Delaware Bay to Trenton. On the New 
Jersey side Swedesborough then called Raccoon was the lar- 
gest Swedish settlement. In the Delaware region the Swedes 
and Finns were far more numerous than the Dutch and conse- 
quently held their settlements. 


POOR WEAK AND IGNORANT PEOPLE 


The Early Settlers of New Sweden. 

Some conflicting information exists as to the exact nature 
of the early settlers on the Delaware. Acrelius, one of the early 
authorities writing about 1750, does not entertain a very high 
opinion of them. Acrelius reports; 


“The first Swedish and Holland settlers were a poor, 
weak, and ignorant people who brought up their children in 
the same ignorance, which is the reason why the natives of 
the country can neither write nor cypher and that very few 
of them are qualified for any office under the government.” 


“In later times there have come over young men from Ire- 
land, some Presbyterians and some Roman Catholics who 
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commenced with schoolkeeping but as soon as they saw 
better openings they gave it up. Some young Swedes also 
came over from time to time—. But either the support 
from this was not sufficient or their mind was unsettled so 
that little was accomplished.” 


COLONY NOT TOO POPULAR IN SWEDEN 


Some of the measures used to get colonists do not reflect a 
very high degree of stimulation, or motive for joining those 
Swedes already on the Delaware. A letter to one of the gov- 
ernors in Sweden directs him to permit “all Finns who could 
not give bonds to leave for the colony.”” Johnson cites the case 
of a young trooper who had cut down six apple trees in the 
royal orchard, and was allowed to choose between hanging or 
going to America.” 


PLANS FOR SCHOOLS 


Bancroft, the American authority observes of the same set- 
tlers; 


“Children under great disadvantage for want of teachers 
and of Swedish books, were well instructed.” 


Quoting from the report of July 13, 1654 of the Swedish 
governor Johan Rising. 


“Tf one could obtain willingly from the people tithes of 
grain and cattle half of them could be assigned for the 
salary of the ministers, and the other part for the mainten- 
ance of the poor and church buildings. In addition a piece 
of land should be set aside for the maintenance of the poor 
and the education of young children with revenues and some 
part of the confiscations, that might be made and of alms 
and other things, concerning which orders are awaited.” 





FTist. of New Sweden Acrelius, I. 1759, Vol. XI, 352, Memoirs, Pa. 
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Powell the Delaware authority on the history of education 
concludes; 


“As in Sweden, education was conducted by the church, a 
state institution, so in the colonies on the Delaware the edu- 
cational status was determined primarily by the condition of 
the church and the character of its ministers. When the 
church flourished under zealous ministers the cause of edu- 
cation prospered. Where religious interest declined, educa- 
tion languished. The church was usually the schoolhouse 
and the minister frequently the schoolmaster, although a few 
earnest non-ministerial schoolmasters came over from time 
to time and private houses sometimes served as_ school- 
houses.”” 


EDUCATION GOOD WHERE ZEALOUS MINISTERS 


A letter of Thomas Paschall written the last of January 1682 
judges the inhabitants of New Sweden; 


“Most of the Swedes and Finns are ingenuous people, 
they speak English, Swedish, Dutch and the Indian.’” 


Of the 48 colonists who signed the oath of allegiance at New 
Gottenburg June 9, 1654 before coming to America, 27 could 
write their names.” 


SWEDISH CHURCH A STATE AFFAIR—PARENTS HELD 
TO ACCOUNT BY THE MINISTER 


Adult and Home Education of the Swedes. 

The air of the 17th century was surcharged with the doc- 
trines and tenets of the thirty odd varieties of religious persua- 
sions, and much influence was exerted by the pastors. The 
Swedish church was a state institution, and through the church 
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the state controlled education. Schoolmasters were nearly all 
officers in the church, and in smaller places of Sweden, minis- 
ters were expected to teach children in addition to their pas- 
toral duties. In the Swedish church of the time discipline was 
strict, and upon the home there devolved a responsibility of 
seeing that their children were able to read the scriptures, and 
that they knew the ordinary forms of religious worship. For 
these, the parents were held to account by the minister, who 
called periodically and examined not only the state of progress 
of the children, but that of the grown-ups as well. From 1638- 
1655 the entire period of Swedish rule there appears to have 
been at hand some sort of education under the national church, 
if not by schoolmasters, by ministers. Campanius the minister 
who accompanied Printz, first governor was probably the first 
to commence the work of educating children in the colony. 


TERMS OF SURRENDER ALLOW ONE TEACHER 


End of Swedish Rule in the Delaware Settlements. 


The Thirty Years War drew heavily upon the man power 
and other resources of Sweden, so that when Peter Stuyvesant 
appeared on the Delaware with a small force of armed Dutch, 
no resistance was offered by the Swedes whatever. The terms 
of surrender which brought to a close Swedish ambitions in 
America included the following clause touching upon educa- 
tion. 


7. If any of the Swedes or Finns are unwilling to depart, 
the Governor Rising may use means of persuasion and if 
persuaded they shall not be forcibly detained. Those who 
remain shall have liberty to adhere to the Augsburgian con- 
fession and to retain a teacher for their instruction.” 


NEW AMSTEL UNDER HOLLAND CITY 


The terms of surrender thus allowed the Swedes in all New 
Sweden, but one teacher. Assured that their property rights 
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would be respected, and that they would be permitted to carry 
on their occupations without oppression, practically all the 
Swedes remained. Unfortunately the Dutch West India Com- 
pany was now heavily in debt and its new lands on the Dela- 
ware an asset. In its need the Company sought aid from the 
City of Amsterdam, with the result that the following year 
considerable property in New Sweden was transferred to the 
Holland city and named New Amstel. The new owners at- 
tempted to make a monopoly of the commerce of the colony, 
with the result that colonists left New Amsel in numbers.” 
From neither an economic nor an educational standpoint, could 
the nine years of Dutch rule be termed particularly successful. 
The Dutch West India Company was sinking further in debt, 
the Swedes restricted to one teacher, and only one really Dutch 
settlement in all New Sweden. 


EQUIPMENT POOR 


Evert Pieterson writing August 12, 1657 at Fort New Am- 
stel on the Delaware (South River) wrote to a friend; 


“T must further tell you, that I am engaged in keeping 
school with 25 children in it; but I have no paper, nor 
pens for the use of the children, nor slates, nor pencils. As 
soon as winter begins and they can no longer work on the 
soil, old and young will come to school and learn to read, 
write (and cypher). But I have nothing from wihch to 
teach them.’ 


Pieterson was the teacher of the Dutch Reformed church 
school of the church at New Amstel. 


EARLY POPULATION OF NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Setilements. 
At an indefinite period Swedes and Dutch came across the 
Delaware, probably some time between 1630 and 1640. Sixty 
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persons were reported at Varkins Kill (now Salem)” 1641. 
Fort Elsberg, a Swedish post across the creek from Varkins 
Kill was constructed early during the Swedish period in New 
Jersey. Cape May to Raccoon creek, a strip of land was 
purchased from the Indians about 1641. In 1677 a colony of 
English Quakers found Swedes living at Raccoon (now Swedes- 
boro).” Fairfield in Cumberland County is reported as having 
been a settlement of New Englanders and Irish. Raccoon and 
Penn’s Neck seem to have been centers on the New Jersey side 
of Swedish people. 


Delaware Settlements in the Hands of the English. 

The failure of Peter Stuyvesant in his military operations 
against the English fleet of the Duke of York marked the close 
of Dutch rule in Delaware regions as well as New York and 
New Jersey. Matters of education and religion of the Dutch, 
the English left to the guidance of the Classis at Amsterdam, 
while the education of the Swedes was left to themselves. The 
Classis at Amsterdam seems to have taken better care of its 
communicants than any of the Swedes, and so far as organ- 
ized assistance from Sweden there was none given. From Up- 
land (on Delaware side) comes the following; 


“FE, Draufton sues Dirck Williams for his bill for teaching 
defendants children one year, 200 guilders (about $80 now). 
A witness who heard the agreement made, testifies that E. 
Draufton was to teach Dirck Williams’ children to read in 
the bible and if he could do it in a year, or half a year, or 
a quarter of a year, he was to have the 200 guilders; judg- 
ment for plaintiff.” March 22, 1679." 


PIOUS AND ORDERLY CHARACTER 


The Swedish colonies on the Delaware continued little 
affected by the change of country. Appeals for aid were made 
Ferris, B. Pg. 64. 
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to Sweden for help, but nothing seems to have been accom- 
plished until 1696 when Charles XI of Sweden appealed to 
King Charles II of England for permission to give religous 
instruction to the Swedes in the Delaware region. Permission 
was granted, and letter of Olaus Suebelius, Archbishop of Up- 
sal sets forth action taken. 


‘“T have in obedience to his mandate (kings) and in com- 
pliance with my official duty, selected the Rev. Andrew 
Rudman, Master of Philosophy, and Mr. Eric Biork who on 
examination, are found competent to the office, and who 
are known to be of pious and orderly character and willing 
to take upon themselves this long and hazardous voyage. 
They are supplied by the kings royal favor with the neces- 
sary funds for that voyage which I wish, by God’s grace 

_ may be safe and prosperous. I therefore recommend them 
to you as proper teachers for the Swedish congregations.” 
June 25, 1696." 


REVEREND BIORK FINDS MUCH WORK AHEAD 


6 


With the Reverends Rudman and Biork, went Jonas Auren* 
of Wermeland who volunteered. An extract of a letter from 
Rev. Biork dated October 29, 1697 reads; 


“In comparing the religious situation of these people, 
their divine service, attention to the ordinances, and instruc- 
tion of their youth in the catechism and other things, with 
the congregations in Swedish, I must say, that these are 
quite irregular, and that makes us fear that we shall have 
great labour and difficulty, but we remember our oaths, 
which are nearly always before our minds, and will endeavor 
to bring them as nearly as possible to the state of the con- 
gregations in Sweden.’ 


EDUCATION VERY RELIGIOUS 


To the reader, these references seem more as a history of 
religion than education, but it must be remembered that the 
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education of children was intensely religious, with little or no 
secular content in it. Such was not only the case with the 
Swedes, but with other sects as well, except that the quotations 
of others do not reveal that element quite as conspicuously on 
account of the Swedes having a national church. 

Rey. Biork continues; 


“TI cannot mention without astonishment, but to the honor 
of these people, that we hardly found three Swedish books; 
but they were anxious for the improvement of their chil- 
dren so that they can all read tolerably well. None of the 
books that his majesty graciously gave to us are now out of 
use; they are distributed among the families who bless the 
king for that valuable present for which they are truly glad 
and thankful.’™ 


The ministers, Rev. Biork found to be old and infirm and 
not paying proper attention to the education of youth. He also 
found the Indians “very fond of learning the catechism, which 
had been printed in their language; they like to have it read 
to them and they have engaged Mr. Charles Springer™ to teach 
their children to read it.” 

The books referred to were sent by the Archbishop to the 
Swedish colonists and consisted of the following; _ 


30 bibles. 
6 Books of Homilies, 2 Cabinets of Treasure, 2 of Moel- 
lers; 2 of Luthers. 
150 manuals. 
100 religious treatises. 
100 books of common prayer and hymns. 
2 Ecclesiastical Acts. 
2 Church Regulations. 
100 Cathechisms of Archbishop Suebelius. 
300 Compendiums of Archbishop Suebelius. 
400 primers. 
500 Catechisms in the Indian language.” 


Ibid 69. 
*°Clay’s Annals, 66, 68. 
“Thid 55. 
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Eminent Men Among the Early Swedes. 

Among the early Swedes, there were a number of extremely 
capable men. Peter M. Lindestrom* was a very able engineer 
and designer, and also wrote the first geography of the Dela- 
ware River together with a personal journey and diary. Johan 
Campanius,” one of the most noted of the early Swedish min- 
isters, preached the gospel, made astronomical observation, 
collected facts of the climate, prepared the first known vocab- 
ulary of the Indian tribes on the Delaware, and made transla- 
tion of Lutheran catechism into the Indian tongue. Johan 
Printz,” governor, had prepared for the learned vocation read 
Latin, studied philosophy and theology in Swedish and German 
schools. Reorus Torkillus was a professor in the college at 
Gottenberg before taking up work at New Sweden. Governor 
Rising was a very highly qualified man. In particular the 
clergy of the Swedes appear to have been exceptionally able 
men. 


LIVING CONDITIONS POOR—MINISTER STAYED TWO OR 
THREE DAYS 


About the Schools. 

Reverend Jonas Auren who took up work on the New Jersey 
side at Penn’s Neck and Raccoon, brought with him one Brun- 
jan as schoolmaster 1706. Rev. Auren took care of this phase 
of religious work himself on the Jersey side previous to that 
time. The schoolhouse was 24 feet square and built of logs, 
weather-boarded. Living conditions were poor in the small 
hamlets, and these places were unable to support a minister. 
All thru colonial times the ministers suffered greatly from over- 
work, fatigue in travel to distant points in all kinds of weather, 
and poor accommodations. Yet these rude widely separated 


“Johnson, Vol. II, 554. 

“Ibid 560. 

“Swedes in America 1914, Johnson A. Pg. 142. 
“Acrelius 320. 
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settlements were not entirely neglected, and a fair degree of 
discipline was maintained by visits of the minister. During 
these visits, the minister stayed two or three days,” sometimes 
a week, and while thus living as a member of the family, gave 
instruction to some of its members, a practice which still con- 
tinues in sections of Sweden where travel is difficult and dwell- 
ings widely separated. Visits by the ministers were eagerly 
looked forward to by members of the family and by the com- 
munity. 


SCHOOLMASTER SERVES AS CLERK 


Where there was a schoolmaster, he was usually compelled 
to serve as parish clerk. The schoolmaster was nearly always 
an officer in the church, frequently serving as reader, clerk, 
leader of the singing, sometimes conducting the services, and 
acting sometimes as bell ringer and sexton. Church edifices 
were used almost entirely for school purposes.” 


“With the churches and schools under one control, that 
as far as the early settlers on the Delaware had churches, 
they had schools, and so far as they had ministers they had 
schoolmasters’’, concludes Wickersham. 


The number of persons in New Sweden in 1693 represented 
by membership in the church was 188 families and 907 people. 
Speaking Swedish, it is estimated that there were about 1200 
in 1697. 


“Wickersham, Pg. 3. 
“Ibid 15. 
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CHAPTER V 


QUAKER INFLUENCE IN THE EDUCATION OF 
NEW JERSEY 


FOX NOT A COLLEGE GRADUATE 


The Quakers or Society of Friends, the last important sect 
born of the Reformation owes its establishment to George Fox. 
Fox was born in England 1624. As a youth he was very serious 
of manner and grave of mien. Fox did not go to college but 
received an ordinary education, and as he grew older he be- 
came of a religious trend of thought. For a while his par- 
ents thought of placing him in the ministry." Later he was 
apprenticed to a shoemaker, but apparently served most of his 
time in this vocation minding the sheep of his master, an 
occupation for which he appears to have been infinitely more 
adapted. 


FOX MADE LONG STUDY OF BIBLE 


Following his apprenticeship, Fox took to traveling from 
place to place throughout England discoursing here and there 
with leaders of various religious groups. Finding no content- 
ment in any of the tenets set forth by any of the religious 
faiths, Fox spent the next three or four years in a deep study 
of the bible. In his study Fox attempted to distinguish between 
the essential and the external,’ the spirit and the letter of 
religion. Through this study and reflection Fox arrived at the 


1A History of the People Called Quakers, Gough, John. Vol. I, 
Pg. 
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doctrine of “inner light”, the presence of Christ in the heart. 
Among the doctrines promulgated by Fox, revolutionary at the 
time were, the futility of learning as the prime requisite for 
the ministry and the necessity of trying the opinions and re- 
ligions of men by the Holy Spirit, and not by the scriptures. 


BARCLAY AN OUTSTANDING LEADER 


Brought before Cromwell in 1655, Fox quickly convinced 
him that there was nothing in his doctrines to excite his appre- 
hension. The doctrines of Fox, Cromwell pronounced without 
fault, and the character of Fox as irreproachable. A fact over- 
looked by many entirely and minimized by not a few, is that the 
doctrine of the universal inner light is defended by Robert Bar- 
clay one of the most influential proprietors of East New Jersey 
in his book entitled “An Apology for the True Christian 
Divinity” considered one of the best statements of doctrine 
ever made in a religion. Bearing upon education, the follow- 
ing is cited from the work of Barclay: 


“I do truly believe according their knowledge that—and 
there to answer the just desires of those that desire to read 
them and for other good reasons as maintaining a commerce 
and understanding among diverse nations, by these com- 
mon languages, and others of that kind, we judge it neces- 

_ Sary and commendable that there be public schools for the 


teaching and instructing such youth as are inclinable there- 
unto, in the languages.’” 


QUAKER MOVEMENT HAS RAPID GROWTH 


The growth of the Quaker movement was rapid and by the 
middle of the 17th century the number of Quakers in Eng- 
land had increased to approximately” 60,000. Great factors in 
its rapid expansion and growth were the winning manner of 


“Apology for the True Ch. Divinity. Barclay Robt. 1675. Pg. 291. 
“Hist. of Quaker Ed. in Penn. Woody, Thomas, Pg. 6. 
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Fox, his extreme earnestness, the practicability of its tenets, 
the absence of trained religious leaders, its simplicity of doc- 
trine, the absence of dogma, and lack of emphasis upon form 
and tradition. Lead by Fox, Barclay, Keith, Penn and others 
the new doctrines’ spread over the boundary lines into Holland, 
and Germany and the new movement began to assume inter- 
national proportions. 


QUAKERS BUY LAND 


In 1673, Lord Berkeley sold West New Jersey into the 
hands of the Quakers. Among those who were interested in 
West New Jersey was William Penn. West New Jersey was 
thus the property of the Quakers before Pennsylvania. In 1681 
Penn received the tract of land which bears his name, and the 
following year the East New Jersey tract fell into the hands 
of the Quakers. 


PENN A SCHOLAR 


William Penn, leader in Quaker Movement. 

As a leader William Penn can be compared to any of any 
age without suffering much from the comparison. Penn pos- 
sessed a breadth of vision, a wisdom, and a capacity which 
placed him in the front with the leaders of the Friends. 

A distinguished scholar at Oxford, Penn was expelled for 
non-conformity to the established church. He was whipped, 
disowned, dismissed, arrested, and finally sent to France all on 
account of his devotion to Quakerism. His exile in France 
however only deepened his religious zeal. Upon his return to 
England he was sent to the gay court of Ireland as an army 
officer, but after listening to a talk on the Society of Friends, 
he failed miserably as a member of the court, and returned to 
England where he soon became as familiar with the inside of 
jails as George Fox. 





‘Ibid Pg. 5. 
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WORKED WITH LOCKE 


Penn preached’, at times interceded for other Quakers in 
trouble, and by his wit and cleverness succeeded in rendering 
a most remarkable service to the Quakers. Sir George Carteret 
also one of the owners in the Carolinas had had John Locke, 
the English philosopher to draw up a model scheme of govern- 
ment for that colony. Associated with Locke in this task was 
Penn.’ 

The Quakers had had a bitter past and they did not under- 
value the ideas of personal liberty and freedom of the con- 
science, and in his colony and “Like Lord Baltimore’ Penn es- 
tablished religious liberty but as a principle in which he be- 
lieved, not as a policy to which he was driven.” The Con- 
cessions of March 3, 1676 for West New Jersey were extraor- 
dinary expressions of liberalism of thought. 

_ The preface to Penn’s frame of government of Pennsylvania 
written in 1682 is considered a masterpiece of political wisdom. 


“T know what is said by the several admirers of mon- 
archy, aristocracy, and democracy, which are the rule of 
one, of a few, and of many, and are three common ideas of 
government when men discourse on the subject. But I 
choose to solve the controversy with this small distinction, 
and it belongs to all three; any government is free to the 
people under it, whatever be the frame where the laws rule 
and the people are a party to these laws; and more than 
this is tyrrany, oligarchy, or confusion.’ 


Educational Philosophy of William Penn. 


Probably no writings among Americans indicate better the 
spirit of the realism of the 17th century than do those of Penn. 





"Fisher, S. G. Vol. I. Men, Women, Manners Col. Times. 
®Quakers in American Colonies, Jones, Rufus M. 1911, Pg. 364. 
*Fisher, Vol. I, Pg. 342. 

Wickersham, Pg. 32. 
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From the Reflections and Maxims of Penn, the following is 
cited: 


“The world is certainly a great and stately volume of 
natural things and may not be improperly styled the hiero- 
glyphics of a letter; but alas, how every few leaves of it do 
we seriously turn over. This ought to be the subject of the 
education of our youth, who, at twenty when they should be 
fit for business know little or nothing of it. 


We are in pain to make them scholars but not men; to 
talk rather than to know which is true canting. The first 
thing, obvious to children is what is sensible; and that we 
make no part of their rudiments. We press their memory 
too soon, and puzzle, strain and load them with words and 
rules to know grammar and rhetoric and a strange tongue 
or two, that is ten to one may never be useful to them; 
leaving their natural genius to mechanical, physical or nat- 
ural knowledge uncultivated and neglected; which would 
be of exceeding use and pleasure to them through the whole 
course of their lives. 


To be sure languages are not to be dispised or neglected; 
but things are still to be preferred, children had rather be 
making tools and instruments of play, shaping, drawing, 
framing, building, etc. than getting some rules of speech by 
heart; and these also would follow with more judgment and 
less trouble and time. 


THINGS MORE IMPORTANT TO PENN 


It were happy if we studied nature more in natural 
things: and acted according to nature; whose rules are few, 
plain and—It were happy if we studied nature more in nat- 
ural things; and acted according to nature; whose rules are 
few, plain and most reasonable. Let us begin therefore 
where she begins, go her pace, and close always where she 
ends, and we cannot miss of being good naturalists. The 
creation would not be longer a riddle to us. The heavens, 
the earth, and waters with their respective, various and 
numerous inhabitants, their productions, natures, seasons, 
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sympathies and antipathies, their use, benefit and pleasure, 
would be better understood by us, and an eternal wisdom, 
power, majesty, and goodness, very conspicuous to use,—. 


BETTER BOOKS ADVOCATED 


It is a pity therefore that books have not been composed 
for youth, by some curious and careful naturalists, and also 
mechanics, in the Latin tongue, to be used in schools, that 
they might learn things with words; things obvious and fa- 
miliar to them, and which would make the tongue easier to 
be obtained by them.” 

The broad educational policy of Penn, is attributed to Hol- 


land by Wickersham the Pennsylvania authority. Penn spent 
some time in that country and appears to have been very much 
impressed by the educational system of the Netherlands. There 
are a great many points in common between the thoughts of 
Penn and those of Rousseau concerning the education of chil- 
dren. Penn had the idea of a system of public education for 
Pennsylvania, but the diverse nature of the inhabitants ren- 
dered this impossible. The value which Penn placed upon edu- 
cation is amply and beautifully reflected in a letter to his 
wife concerning his own children. 


“For their learning be liberal. Spare no cost; for by 
such parsimony all is lost that is saved; but let it be useful 
knowledge such as is consistent with truth and godliness, 
not cherishing a vain conversation or idle mind, but in- 
genuity mixed with industry is good for the body and mind 
too.”™ 


As the proprietor of Pennsylvania, and as part owner of 
both East and West New Jersey, Willam Penn was an influence 
greater than that of any other single individual. 


“Wickersham, 34-35. 
“Ibid 33. 
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CHILDREN WITHOUT PARENTS 


Ouaker Attitude Towards Education. 
The Concessions of 1676 in West New Jersey provided for 
the education of children whose parents were dead. 


If parents die leaving child or chihldren and no estate, or 
not sufficient to maintain and bring up the said children, in 
that case the commissioners are to appoint persons to take 
care for the child or children, to bring them up in such man- 
ner as the commissioners shall appoint, and the charges 
thereof to be borne by the publick stock of the province, 
and if none be established then a tax to be levied by twelve 
men of the neighborhood with the consent of the commis- 
sioners or the main part of them.” 


A good idea of the Quaker attitude towards education can 
be secured from the following, cited from Proud’s History of 
Pennsylvania.“ 


PROSPERITY AND WELFARE DEPEND UPON GOOD EDUCATION 


“Whereas the Prosperity and welfare of any people de- 
pend in great measure upon the good education of youth 
and their early introduction in the principles of true religion 
and virtue and qualifying them to serve their country and 
themselves by breeding them in reading, wrirting, and learn- 
ing of languages, and useful arts and sciences, suitable to 
their sex, age and degree which cannot be effected in any 
manner as well as by erecting public schools for the pur- 
poses aforesaid.” 


The Settling of West New Jersey. 

John Fenwick with a large party of Quakers left London in 
the ship Griffin in 1676 and landed in West New Jersey to 
found Salem. Two years later these were followed by the 
ship Kent with 230 passengers who founded Burlington.” 
*Woody, Thomas. Quaker Ed. in New Jersey. 


Tones, Pg. 343, Vol. I. 
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Later came Penn to found Philadelphia. The first owner of 
Atlantic City, Thomas Budd, a progressive Quaker, and a 
prominent man, arrived at this time, as did the “imperturb- 
able,’ hardheaded Samuel Jenings whom Nelson says actually 
resigned from the council of Lord Cornbury, the royal gov- 
ernor, in order that he might become a member of the As- 
sembly where he could better harrass his Excellency, the 
governor. 


Early Meeting Places of Quakers. 

The quarterly meeting or semi-yearly meeting connotes the 
organization of Quakerdom. One central meeting place was 
designated and this center became the place of worship, also 
the place where the business of the session was transacted. 
Minutes of these meetings were carefully kept and through 
them matters of school buildings, teachers, supplies can be 
traced long after the buildings have disappeared. 

_ The Shrewsbury Quarterly meeting in East Jersey was es- 
tablished in 1672. A meeting was held in 1669 in Shrewsbury, 
and in Amboy in 1686. In 1676 the Salem Monthly meeting 
was established, while that of Haddonfield commenced in 1695. 

West New Jersey Quakers” were in a minority only in Bur- 
lington County but by their usual application and diligence be- 
came pre-eminent in legislative councils. 

George Fox, founder of the sect, advised his brethren in New 
Jersey while he was here to establish boarding schools, “that 
young men of genius in low circumstances may be furnished 
with means to procure requisite education.”” As a matter of 
policy the Yearly meeting at London 1672, adopted a resolu- 
tion “to provide schoolmasters and mistresses to teach” and 
instruct their children.’”’ The Shacklewell school, a Quaker in- 


Rarly Leg. Turmoils in N. J. Nelson 224-5, 1905. 
“Nelson, Wm. 224-5. Early Leg. Turmoils in N. J. 
’Woody, N. J. 

Nelson, Pg. 223. 
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stitution, was established and its purpose defined for the 
“teaching of whatsoever things were civil and useful in crea- 
tion. Raum, the New Jersey historian, states “education was 
a part of the religion of these people.” School was usually 


held under the same roof as was used for the purpose of 
worship. 


BEGAN IN A PRIVATE HOUSE 


The Haddonfield Monthly meeting began in 1695 in a pri- 
vate residence. Land was reported as being set aside for 
school purposes in 1682 for a meeting house and a school and 
Thomas Sharp, surveyor, was first teacher.” 


In 1690 “All friends concerned (so far as they are able 
or may be capable to provide schoolmasters and mistresses, 
who are faithful friernds to teach and instruct their chil- 
dren, and not to send them to such schools, where they are 
taught corrupt ways, manners, fashions—.” 


BUILDING IN BURLINGTON 


The first meeting house at Burlington was a curious little 
octagonal building with no means of heating. Several of these 


buildings are reported as having been built also by Dutch — 


early in the next century. | 


TRADE EDUCATION FOR GOOD ORDER 


Thomas Budd who came here in 1678 and was first owner 
of what is now Atlantic City, published a work, which is re- 


markable for the clear and forceful presentation of public 


education bringing about good order in both New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 


Woody, N. J. Pg. 153. 
“Ibid, Pg. 19. R 
“Jones, 377, 
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1. Now it might be well if a Law were made by the 
Governor and general assemblies of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey that all persons inhabiting in the said Provinces, do 
not put their children seven years to the publick school, or 
longer, if the parents please. 


2. That schools be provided in all Towns and cities and; 
persons of known honesty, skill and understanding be yearly 
chosen by the Governor and General Assembly, to tent 
and instruct boys and girls in all the most useful arts and 
sciences that they in their youthful capacities may be capa- 
ble to understand as the learning to read and write true 
English, Latin and other useful speeches and languages and 
fair writing, arithmetick and bookkeeping; and the boys 
to be taught and instructed in some mystery or trade, as 
the making of mathematical instruments, joynery, twinery, 
the making of clocks, and watches, weaving, shoemaking, 
or any other useful trade, or mystery, that the school is 
capable of teaching; and the girls to be taught and _ in- 
structed in spinning flax and wool, and knitting of gloves 
and stockings, and making of straw works as hats, baskets, 
etc. or any other useful art of mystery that the school is 
capable of teaching. 


TWO HOURS AT SCHOOL SUBJECTS AND TWO AT TRADE 


3. That the scholars be kept in the morning two hours 
at reading, writing, bookkeeping and other two hours at 
work in that art mystery or trade, that he or she most 
delighteth in, and then let them have two hours to dine and 
for recreation, and in the afternoon two hours at reading 
and writing and the other two hours at work at their sev- 
eral employments. 


4. The seventh day of the week the schoalrs may come 
to school only in the forenoon, and at a certain hour in the 
afternoon, let a meeting be kept by the schoolmaster and 
their scholars, where after good instruction and admonition 
is given by the mistress to the scholars and thanks returned 
to the Lord—let a strict examination be read by the masters 
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of the conversation of the scholars in the week past, and 
let reproof, admonition and correction be given the others. 


REPROOF AND ADMONITION TO BE GIVEN 


5. Let the like meetings be kept by the school mistresses 
and the girls apart from the boys. By strictly observing 
this good order, our children will be hindred of running into 
that excess of riot and wickedness that youth is incident to, 
and they will be a comfort to their tender parents. 


THOUSAND ACRES FOR EACH PUBLIC SCHOOL 


6. Let one thousand acres of land be given and laid 
out in a good place, to every publick school that shall be 
set up, and the rest or income from it to go towards the 
defraying of the charge of the schools. 


7. And to the end that the children of poor people and 
the children of Indians may have the like good learning 
with the children of rich people, let them be maintained 
free of charge to their parents, out of the profits of the 
scholars, by which the poor and the Indians, as well as the 
rich will have their children taught and the remainder of 
the profits, if any be, to be disposed of in the building of 
schoolhouses, and improvements on the thousand acres of 
land which belongs to the schools.” 


Budd then drew a picture of what he had seen in the Ger- 
man spinning schools of the time, and advocated a compulsory 
school law. 


NUMBER OF QUAKERS 226 


At Mount Holly a school was opened by Quakers in the 
1600’s. The number of Quaker freeholders according to cor- 


*Bibliothequa Americana, Gowanus, 43, 44, 45. 
*Pg. 187, Hist. Burlington & Mercer Counties in N. J. Woodward 
& Hegeman. 
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respondence of William Dockwra to the Lords of Trade, 1699 
in West Jersey was 226. The number of boys and girls prob- 
ably numbered close to a thousand. It is doubtful if the total 
school facilities in all West Jersey exceeded accommodations 
for five hundred children. Springfield, Rancocas, Mt. Holly, 
Shrewsbury, Trenton and Crosswicks, also Chesterfield Town- 
ship were Quaker centers. 


Realism of Quakers. 

Of the thirty odd sects which the Reformation brought 
forth almost all became enmeshed in a system, fell into politics, 
and commenced to rely upon authority, dogma, tradition, and 
form, and lost conisderable resiliency thereby. The upshot of 
these pitfalls was to complicate religious thought. A great deal 
of involved theology, the Quakers missed. Their viewpoint 
was realistic, and they seemed to have anticipated much of 
which is being done in public education today. Latin and 
Greek seems to have had a limited appeal” among the Quakers, 
partly because of the fundamental principle that the great re- 
ligious truths would be revealed to the reader whether they 
were in the Latin, the Greek, or the vernacular, so long as he 
was possessed of the spirit and the ability to read. 

The scheme of education which William Penn proposed to 
install in Pennsylvania and West New Jersey unfortunately 
was too far in advance of the times, but unable to put across 
this plan of public education, the Quakers centered their 
thoughts on solving the probelms of their great social experi- 
ment through education. This was a healthy departure from 
the tendency of the times to solve problems by laws. 


About Quaker Schools. 

Books were scarce. Teachers were not always Quakers. 
Education among the Quakers was for both the boys and the 
girls. The Quakers did not recognize at first the need for col- 
legiate training. Salaries of the schoolmasters were slender. 


"Woody, N. J. Ed. Hist. 316. 
*Ibid, 374-5. 
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Some advance thoughts on pedagogy are taken from the 
works of John Woolman, one of the 17th century Quaker 
writers. 

“By cherishing the spirit of pride and the love of praise 
in them, I believe that may sometimes improve faster in 
learning than otherwise they would, but to take measures to 
forward children in learning which naturally tend to divert 
their minds from true humility, appears to me to savour of 
the wisdom of this world. 


If tutors are not acquainted with sanctification of spirit, 
nor experienced in an humble waiting for the leadings of 
truth, but follow the maxims of the wisdom of this world, 
such children who are under their tuition, appear to me 
to be in danger of imbibing thoughts and apprehensions re- 
verse to that meekness and lowliness of heart, which is 
necessary for all the true followers of Christ.’™ 


The character of the schoolmasters seems to have been above 
approach.” 


*Pgs. 340-341, The Works of John Woolman. 
Woody, Thomas. N. J. Hist., 374. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE SCOTCH INFLUENCE IN THE EDUCATION 
OF NEW JERSEY 


Throughout Scotland in the latter half of the 17th century, 
the return of the Stuarts to the throne of England had been 
hailed with great enthusiasm. Tired of the extreme ascetism 
and self abnegation of Puritanism, the Scotch looked forward 
to their new sovereign, Charles II to establish a period of 
stability. The collapse of the Cromwellian regime, and the 
ascendency of the monarchial party into control did not pro- 
vide conditions for the reforms expected in Scotland, where 
a course of oppression was pursued just the reverse of what 
had been anticipated. 

The Navigation Laws of 1651 which Cromwell had used to 
successfully drive the merchant ships of Holland out of the 
race for English trade all but crushed commercial enterprise 
in Scotland. According to this ban Scotch ships were forbidden 
to accept cargoes destined to or from English ports. Charles 
II followed this same policy. The Scotch Parliament en- 
deavored to even up matters by passing similar restrictions on 
English trade, but in the face of the mightiness of English vast 
seafaring interests and colonial possessions, this move 
amounted to a helpless gesture of economic defeat. For a time 
industries of sugar and soap were started at Glasgow, wool 
carding and glass making at Leith, and whaling also as a com- 
mercial venture, but all of them were either failures, or so 
near to it, that they were discontinued. For thirty years after 
the passage of the Navigation Laws business conditions in 
Scotland were in a very bad way. ‘In 1681 a protective tariff 


1Social & Industrial Hist. of Scotland, Mackinnon, James, 128-9 
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was enacted which aided somewhat, but economic ills, mis- 
government, religious oppression were fast steering the country 
with ever increasing momentum toward revolution. 


PEOPLE FINED AND IMPRISONED 


In 1685°* certain religious forms were prescribed by the ma- 
jority party upon the Scotch. Some of these people were dis- 
obedient and refused to accept them with the result that many 
were fined and imprisoned. About one hundred of these men 
and women were confined in Dunottar Castle, a grim, old, 
ruinous fortress of eastern Scotland perched on a perpendicular 
rock one hundred fifty feet above the level of the stormy 
North Sea. 


MANY DIED IN PRISON 


Of the prisoners of Dunottar and of Edinburgh, Rey. Alex- 
ander Shields relates: 


“many also died in their pinching prisons, so thronged 
they had neither room to lie nor sit. Particularly the bar- 
barous usage of a great multitude of them that were sent 
to Dunottar Castle when there was no room for them at 
Edinburgh, is never to be forgotten; which the wildest and 
rudest of savages would have thought shame of. They were 
all that long way made to travel on foot, men and women, 
and some of both sexes very infirm and decrepit through 
age and several sick,—guarded by bands of soldiers. 


And then put into an old ruinous and rusty house shut 
up under vaults above eighty in a room, men and women 
without air, and without place either to lie or walk and 
without any comfort save what they had from heaven.’ 


*E. J. Under the Propritrs. Whitehead, W. A. Chapt. I. 
*Annals of the Persecution in Scotland. Aikman, James, Pg. 522. 
‘Burton, J. H. Hist. Scotland citing Shields, Pg. 277-78. 
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Later many of these prisoners were brought from Dunottar 
to Leith and there put on trial. Seventy-two were ordered 
banished, a few got free, others with friends were also let go, 
and a number of unyielding were given as a present® to George 
Scott, Laird of Pitlochie, one of the prominent citizens and 
literary men of Scotland. Scot secured a 350 ton vessel and 
with a party set sail September 5, 1685, for New Jersey. 

After a terrible voyage during which many died including 
both Scot and his wife, the vessel landed near Perth Amboy. 


SCOTS INTERESTED IN NEW JERSEY 


Prior to the year 1673 New Jersey was one province but in 
‘that year Lord Berkeley sold out his holdings to the Quakers. 
In East New Jersey Sir George Carteret held his share until 
his death,’ and his heirs in 1682 sold the province to satisfy 
his debtors. The East New Jersey province which included 
the settlements at Bergen, Hackensack, Newark, Elizabeth- 
town, Woodbridge, Middletown, Shrewsbury and minor settle- 
ments was sold to twelve merchants of London. These im- 
mediately allowed twelve others to purchase interest in East 
New Jersey with the net result that there were now twenty- 
four’ proprietors. Of the last twelve proprietors five were 
Scotch. These five proprietors were exceedingly influential, 
and by the judicious advertising succeeded in interesting a 
great many of their countrymen in coming to New Jersey. 


OLD SCOTCH SCHOOL LAW 


Educational Background of the Scotch. 

Scotland like Holland had a long list of laws on schools 
extending far back into antiquity, the first act on record bear- 
ing the date June 13, 1496. 


5Aikman Annals, 520-530. 

‘Pro. N. J. Hist. Soc. Jan. 1930. The Scots in East N. J. Pryde, 
G. S., 10-14. 

"Ibid. 
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“All barronis and freholdaris that ar of substance put | 
their eldest sonnis and airis to the sculis fra thai be aught 
(eight) or nyne yeiris of age, and till remane at the gram- 
mar sculis quhill thai be competentlie foundit and have 
perfite Layune; and therftir to remane three yeris at the 
sculis of art and jure.’” 


GENEVAN LINES 


This law seems however to have been but adhered to a part 
of the time, as eight of thirty-five leading men of Aberdeen in 
1530 were unable to write their names. The more modern — 
schools of Scotland date to their promulgation by John Knox, 
influential leader and powerful preacher, whose thoughts on 
education are listed in the 1st Book of Discipline of the Scot- 
tish Church. Knox spent a great deal of time at Geneva, where 
John Calvin had established a theocracy along the lines sug- 
gested by the Old Testament. The whole scheme of church 
pollity which Knox® had prepared for Scotland was patterned 
after Geneva. The social theocracy which Knox had in mind 
was to be sustained by an educational system on a parochial 
basis. So far as education was concerned it promised to become 
a magna charta, but so far as life was concerned it embodied 
many objectionable features. 


PLAN GOOD AND BAD 


Of necessity therefore we judge it that every several kirk 
have one schoolmaster appointed, such a one at least as 
is able to teach Grammar and the Latin tongue, if the town 
be of any reputation, it is be upland; where the people 
convene—then must either reader or the minister there ap- 
pointed take care of the children and youth of the parish to 
instruct them.” | 


*Cited from History of the Scotch Church, Pg. 517. Lancaster, G. S. 
*Edgar, John. History of Early Scottish Ed. Pg. 171. 
“1st Book of Dis. Chapt. VIII. Scottish Church. 
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MINISTER TO TAKE CARE OF YOUTH 


And further we think it expedient that in every notable 
town—there be erected a college in which the arts—be read 
by sufficient masters.” 


In the scheme proposed by Knox the children of the poor 
were to be supported “on the charge of the kirk”, provided 
they were found to be apt in their learning and letters. 


NOT PERMITTED TO REJECT LEARNING 


—we mean neither the sons of the rich, nor yet of the 
poor permitted to reject learning, but must be charged to 
continue their study, so that the commonwealth may have 
some comfort by them; and for this purpose must discreet, 
grave, and learned men be appointed to visit schools for 
the trial of their exercise, profit and continuance.” 


The purpose as here set forth by Knox of the schools was 
for the commonwealth. 


Two years we think more than sufficient to learn to read 
perfectly and to have some entree in the first rudiments of 
Grammar—we think of three or four years at most, suffi- 
cient to the arts, logic, to rhetoric, and to the Greek tongue 
and the rest till the age of twenty four years be spent in 
the study wherein the learner would profit the church or 
commonwealth.” 


Influence of Knox on Scotch Education. . 

Probably no man in the history of Scotland has left a 
greater impress upon the thought of the Scotch than did Knox. 
During his life he exercised a vast power, which at times was 
the power of Scotland. His thoughts on government and his 
educational scheme both of which are set forth in the 1st Book 

"Ibid. 


“Ibid. 
1st Book Discipline, Scottish Church. 
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of Discipline fell just short of adoption by the Scotch Parlia- 
ment. 

In order to put the ideas in action which the 1st Book re- 
quired, considerable money was needed. Available for this 
purpose was a part of the ancient patrimony of the traditional 
church, but this, the nobles of Scotland already had designs | 
for. Too, many of the nobles whose interest was for the wel- 
fare of Scotland stood aghast at the vast affluence and power 
which the Book set up, and they saw in the plan only a society 
helpless before an ecclesiastical tyrany. Representing the fact 
that it was better to have a Scotland free, than a Scotland 
educated and endowed, the Scotch Parliament turned down the 
Ist Book of Discipline.” But even with the scheme of Knox 
turned down and out of the way, and later with Knox dead 
the ideas embodied in the Book clung tenaciously. 

Probably no where is better illustrated the truism so often 
reiterated by Dr. Zora Klain of N. J. C. that great men 
are a product of their times, and are able by their genius to 
look into the hearts and minds of men and women, and 
discover the thoughts which there exist, and to fashion 
these thoughts into words. When education is mentioned in 
Scotland, it commences with Knox, who wrote the words the 
Parliament rejected, but the ideas the Scotch people believed 
and gradually accepted. 


LONG LIST OF LAWS 


School Laws of Scotland. 

In 1616 the Privy Council enacted a law which provided — 
for a school in every parish. The provisions” of this law how 
ever were never completely adhered to in the parishes, a report 
ten years later indicating that the majority of parishes were 
still without schools. In 1633 Parliament decreed that the 


“Edgar, J. 241-242. 
*Tbid 243. 
*Hist. of Civ. in Scotland, Mackintosh, John. Vol. 3, 1895, Pg. 374. 
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bishops with the consent of the majority of the parishioners 
might impose a rate upon land for the establishment and sup- 
ports of schools. In 1641 Parliament had the subject up 
again. In 1645 a rate was imposed, but all these laws seemed 
unable to serve the purpose for which they were intended, and 
it was not until 1696 when effective” school laws were drafted 
and passed providing for the appointment of a schoolmaster 
in every parish not equipped and the salary of the school- 
master not to be under 100 merks® or over 200, along with 
the use of a house. 


LAWS UNABLE TO SERVE PURPOSE 


School of Scotland in the 1600’s. 

Many of the reports of 1696 despite laws found teachers in 
in parishes without a salary or even a schoolhouse. Many re- 
ports read similar to the following: 


“6 bolls of meal rewarded a poor but honest man at 
Fenwick who taught reading and writing—.’” 


“It seems probable that the ministers who assiduously 
endeavoured to extract funds for education from the hard 
fisted heritors and people must themselves have instructed 
boys.” 


Between 1660 and 1730 an extraordinary number of schools 
were established of the non-classical” type. Of 2194 schools 
in existence in 1842 (182 years later) no less than 905 trace 
their origin to this period. It may be pointed out that this 
seventy-year period of activity in the founding of schools in 
Scotland, was also conspicuous as a period in which a large 
number of Scots left their native land to settle in New Jersey. 


“Thomas, Charles W. Scotland’s Work & Worth. 

Yearly salary from thirty to fifty-five dollars. 

“Lang, Andrew, Vol. 4, A Hist. of Scotland, Pg. 393. 
“Manchester & the Movement for Nat. Ele. Ed. Maltby, Chapt. I. 
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GRAMMAR AND MUSIC TAUGHT 
PRIZES AWARDED 


Regulations in the Town of Aberdeen provided for quar- 
terly visitations of grammar and music schools, when young- 
sters submitted their themes, and tried their hand at interpret- 
ing and analyzing them. A register of visitations” by the mas- 
ter was required. For the purpose of spurring scholars on to 
greater achievement in their studies each scholar was paired 
with another of approximately the same ability. These rivals 
of the schoolroom then strove to outdo one another in the 
acquisition of knowledge. Prizes for the best themes and verses 
were awarded at these visitations. Scholars also were required 
to declame and on catechism the visitors might test the chil- 
dren. 


LICENSE NEEDED FOR SCHOOL 


The elementary school was separate from the grammar 
or burgh school. To open a school in a city, a license” was 


required and could be obtained only from the town council. 
All of the parish schools were subject to inspection® by the 
church. There were many private schools. Contrary to the 
general practice of the period in Europe there were some 
women teachers. One school at Ayr taught painting and a little 
drawing. In some of the schools instrumental music was taught, 
as well as vocal. 


PEASANTS READ BIBLE 


Occasionally students on holiday leave in some of the 
smaller places earned a few shilling by catechising children. 
Controversy over the scriptures was so thoroughly enjoyed, 


“Mackintosh, John. Vol. 3, Hist. Civilization in Scotland, Pg. 381-82. 
Ibid 378. 
Ibid 386. 
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says Lang, “that they must have-read their bibles” in order to 
have discoursed so intimately with their favorite passages. 
Common among the peasants of the time was the keeping of 
religious diaries.” 


PEAT BROUGHT BY SCHOLAR 


In all the country districts of both south and north poverty 
checked considerably the advance of educational interests, and 
kirk sessions were continually hard put, to make their funds 
cover their expenses. In parts each scholar brought his own 
peat which was dried and burned for heating the school. 
Rushes and straw too were brought as a covering for the floor, 
and every so often when the roof was in need of it, bundles of 
thatch were brought by the scholar for the schoolhouse roof. 

The teacher like the tailor of the times went from house 
to home in others parts of Scotland, and fortunate was the 
place able to support both the minister and teacher. 


“Socrates might have been amused at Eastern E’er 
(Shrove Tuesday), when the young sportsmen brought each 
his fighting cock paying to the schoolmaster an entry of a 
shilling and using the schoolroom as a cockpit. The bodies 
of the combatants that fell were the dominie’s perquisite and 
he and his family could enjoy cocky-leeky for a_ brief 
season.” 


RECORDS OF SCHOOLS NON-EXISTENT 


Scotch in New Jersey. 

No where is it possible to discover during the brief period of 
the 17th century the existence of a purely Scotch school. These 
early Scots settled in Perth Amboy and Freehold, and among 
the other settlements of Middlesex and Monmouth county. It 
is likely that where a school existed already in the town in 





*Q~ang, Vol. 4, 393-4. 
°T bid. 
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which the Scots settled, they took advantage of it. The records 
of the churches of Scotch origin during the 17th century are 
out of existence. The value which Scotland has always set 
upon an education can not be underestimated because of the 
absence of documentary proof of a genuinely Scotch school, 
since from what is already known of the next century, and 


efforts in Scotland to conserve and even underwrite education 


in New Jersey, it would be impossible to disassociate educa- 
tion in New Jersey from that education which traces its origin 
to Scotland. What Mackenzie says of the time and schools of 
Scotland has an application at least in part to those in New 


Jersey. 


“The end of the seventeenth century therefore, brings us 
only to the threshold of the educational efforts in the High- 
lands, which, in the following century attained important 
results.’ 


“Mackenzie, W. C., 1906. Hist. of the Scottish Highlands and Isles, 
Penezs. 
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CHAPTER VII 


EDUCATION AND STATE ACTION 


EDUCATION AND STATE ACTION 


Before the close of the 17th century New Jersey already 
was the possessor of a cosmopolitan population. There were 
Dutch, French, Swedes, Finns, English, Scotch, Irish, and 
others, all of whom had come to take advantage of the broad 
civil and religious liberties extended, or the economic oppor- 
tunities afforded by the provinces of both East and West New 
Jersey. Among these were numbers of highly educated men, 
a few weatlhy, many who were working to pay back their 
passage money, a few slaves, and many of the substantial 
middle class. The estimated population of the entire state in 
1682 including men, women, and children, was 6,000 persons. 
Thirty-five hundred of these resided in towns and 1500 on the 
plantations. 

A fair estimate of the size of the towns of East New Jersey 
can be gained from the numbers reported by the following 
table giving the war strength of the towns in terms of men in 
the year 1673. 

Men Est. Pop. 


Newark 86 430 
Elizabethtown 80 400 
Woodbridge 54 270 
Piscataway . 43 215 
Middletown 60 300 
Shrewsbury 68 340 


By the year 1700 the number of inhabitants of New Jersey 
had grown to between 15,000 and 20,000, of which possibly 
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8,000 were in West New Jersey and 12,000 in East New 
Jersey.” From 1680 a rapid growth was caused by the num- 
bers of incoming Quakers. 


Educational Act in West New Jersey. 

In the year 1682 an island in the Delaware River was given 
the town of Burlington through act of the Assembly by one 
Robert Stacy. Stacy, a progressive and civic spirited Quaker 
of vision, apparently had in mind the idea of insuring to Bur- 
lington a source of revenue at least in part, for all time. Title 
once having been conferred by the Assembly, land could only 
be sold through act of the Assembly clearing the title, and 
this, Stacy saw, would always be hard to get. The fact that this 
land is still serving at this day the original purpose demon- 
Strates the wisdom of the action. | 


VUI. And for the encouraging learning, for the better, 
education of youth, Be it hereby enacted and agreed by 
authority aforesaid, that the island called Matinincuck 
Island, late in the possession of Robert Stacy, with all and 
every appurtenances, is hereby given and shall from hence- 
forth forever hereafter, be and remain to and for the use 
of the town of Burlington, and to others concerned therein 
within the first and second tenth, the rents, issues and 
profits thereout and therefrom yearly arising to be (by the 
overseers appointed or to be appointed in Burlington) em- 
ployed for the maintaining of a school for the education of 
youth within the said town, and in the first and second 
tenths.” 


This is the only act towards the establishment or support of 
schools before 1700 in West New Jersey. However the fact 
that the legislature conferred the gift at all by act is recogni- 
tion of the right of the legislature to encourage learning and 
better education of youth, and that the state might set aside 


“State of N. J. Dept. State Compendium of Censuses. 
“Grants & Concessions New Jersey & Original Const. of the State. 
Aaron Leaming & Jacob Spicer, 1751. 
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land for the support of local schools. There is on the other 
hand no statement of the intent of the state to control educa- 
tion. 

Matinincuck Island, also called Mattineconk Island, Stacy’s 
Island and also Burlington Island consists of about four hun- 
dred acres just opposite Burlington, N. J. It is mentioned in 
the records of both Swedes and Dutch. Peter Jegou, a French- 
man, had it about 1668, and in 1678 Robert Stacy acquired it. 


Educational Act of the State in East New Jersey. 
_ In 1693 the first action by the state leigslature in the matter 
of schools was taken by the General Assembly of East New 
Jersey at Perth Amboy October 12th. It was much broader in 
extent than the action of West New Jersey, and stated clearly 
the purpose of establishing schoolmasters as the cultivating 
of learning and good manners. 

An Act for Establishing Schoolmasters with this Provivnce. 


Whereas the cultivating of learning and good manners 
tends greatly to the good and benefit of mankind, which 
hath hitherto been much neglected within this Province, Be 
It Therefore enacted by the governour, council and deputies 
in general assembly now met and assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that the inhabitants of any town 
within this Province shall and may by warrant from a jus- 

tice of peace of that county when they think fit and con- 
i venient meet together and make choice of three or more men 
of the said town, to make a rate for the salary and main- 
taining of a schoolmaster within the said town, for so long a 
time as they think fit; and the consent and agreement of 
the major part of the inhabitants of the said town, shall bind 
and oblige the remaining part of the inhabitants of the said 
town to satisfy and pay their shares and proportion of the 
said rate; and in case of refusal or no payment distress to 
be made upon the goods and chattels of such person or 
persons so refusing or not paying, by the constable of the 
said town, by virtue of a warrant from a justice of the peace 
of that county, and the distress so taken to be sold at a 
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\ publick vendue, and the overplus, if any be, after payment 
of the said rate and charges, to be returned to the owner.” 


This is a very significant act from the standpoint, that the 
State sets up the legal machinery by which a town might in- 
stall a schoolmaster. In other words the local town had con- 
ferred upon it the right to set up a board of education if it so 
desired, and once established this board could tax private 
property with the consent of the majority for school purposes, 
and enforce payment by distress if necessary. 

The weaknesses of the law were many. Education was left 
in the hands of the local authorities, and these were not re- 
quired even to estabilsh a school, or install a schoolmaster. No 
standards were set up. It was no clearly cut expression as in 
the Massachusetts Law of the right of the state to control 
education. It was however an improvement over that of West 
Jersey, and it showed the intent of Assembly to make schools 
possible in the towns. 


Second Educational Act of the State in East New Jersey, 1695 
Two years after the passage of the act establishing school- 
masters in East New Jersey, another was passed by the same 
authorities. The phraseology indicates that some trouble was 
being experienced in the matter of locating schools. 
An Act for Regulating of Schools. 


Whereas there was an act made Anno Domini, 1693, for 
the establishing of schools in each respective town in this 
Province and by experience it is found inconvenient by rea- 
son of the distance of the neighborhood, the said act direct- 
ing no suitable way whereby all the inhabitants may have 
the benefit thereof; Be It Therefore enacted by the gov- 
ernour, council and representatives in general assembly now 
met and assembled, and by the authority of the same that 
three men be chosen yearly and every year in each re- 
spective town in this province, to appoint and agree with 


*Lb. R. CC 4 Folio 195. Surveyor General’s Office, Props. East N. J. 
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to a school master and the three men so chosen shall have 
power to nominate and appoint the most convenient place 
or places where the school shall be kept from time to time 

KY that is near as may be the whole inhabitants may have the 
benefits thereof. 


“Act of General Assembly held at Perth Amboy 1695, 
20 Feb. and Mar. 


This act provided that in each town there might be a board 
of education to be selected yearly with the power to appoint 
the place of the school. 


Explanations of the Laws of 1693 and 1695. 

Both of these acts are attributed to the New England in- 
fluence. It is unlikely that the Proprietors of East New Jersey, 
more than half of whom never saw New Jersey, were very 

- very much interested in seeing that each town was provided 
with a school. Whether however the enactment of the laws 
are attributable to New England, or not, there is pretty good 
ground for believing that there was a rather general concur- 
rence among all the influences in East Jersey, if any judgment 
can be formed from the European background of its people. 

The spirit of local independence and of local control ran 
high, and prevented somewhat the development of a strongly 
centralized government. Democratic nature of towns, long 
distances between settlements, poor means of transportation 
and communication, all served to retard this. 

Education of children being in the hands of the sects to a 
considerable degree, and diversity of interests helped retard 
the passage of mandatory legislation. If anything is shown 
in the education of both East and West New Jersey, it is the 
ineffectiveness of permissive legislation to the development of 
a state school system, but even at this early time there is seen 
at least the germ of the idea of universal education. 


Libr. CC 4 Folio 195. 
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